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PREFACE. 

I he main object of this book is to provide students of 
philosophy with a faithful account of the Advaita Vedanta 
from an original source. The reputation of Suresvara as an 
authority on this subject stands very high. He was an im¬ 
mediate disciple of garokara, the founder of the school, 
and his philosophical acumen, as exhibited in his extensive 
writings, is universally respected. In his Xaiskarmya-Si- 
ddkt he has tou ched on all the t ssential points of Advaitism 

and explained their logical basis with singular lucidity. So 
I thought an English version of this book would materially 
help a genuine understanding of the Advaitio position by 
those readers who cannot study the subject in original 
Sanskrit. 

Now although I made up ray mind to present this book 
m English to readers of philosophy, I did not know exactly 
how to proceed with it. I could give a literal translation of 
it, but there were certain difficulties. There are many argu¬ 
ments in the book which are very briefly stated and there 
are others which have to be understood as implied in the text. 
A mere literal translation of the passages where such argu¬ 
ments occur would hardly make them intelligible. I might 
have first translated these passages and then added explana- 
natory notes to elucidate them. But I am of opinion that 
although such ‘notes’ may give a learned and scholarly appear¬ 
ance to a book, they do not in fact help, but hinder, an easy 
comprehension of it, by interfering with the natural flow of 
our ideas in following the book. Besides so far as the purpose 
of the present work was concerned I thought nothing would 
w gained by saying at first something unintelligible and then 
trying to make it intelligible. 

Moreover a literal translation of the book would make 
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any unnecessary repititions quite inevitable. The boo 
was probably composed originally in verse and prose intro¬ 
ductions, long and short, were afterwards supplied to the 
verses. These prose introductions often contain or indicate 
the arguments that are again stated in the following verses* 
If I merely translated the book, I could not have avoided 
saying the same or similar things twice in close proximity. I do 
not think I have avoided all repetitions, but they would sure¬ 
ly have been more frequent in a literal version than ia the 
present one. 
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Since my main intention is to acquaint readers of philoso¬ 
phy with the true position of Advaitism, I might as well 
write an independent book, based, it maybe, on SureSvaras 
book itself, but without closely following the book or nece¬ 
ssarily giving the substance of all its arguments. But in that 
case I would merely add one more book to the list of books 
that already exist on the subject and the reliability of my 
version of Advaitism would remain as doubtful as that of 
many others. 

These considerations led me to adopt a somewhat new pro¬ 
cedure. Instead of saying in my own way 0 what in my opi¬ 
nion is essential about Advaitism, I have tried to make thia 
great author present his case in his own way. My task has 
mainly beau to provide him with a language and terms that 
will carry his meauing to readers of the present day. I have 
attempted to give a running account of the book, sometimes 
elaborating and some times abbreviating what is actually said 
in the text. But I have always tried to remain faithful to 
the meaning of the author and have considered what would 
be necessary and sufficient for students of philosophy to 
understand his arguments. No argument of any significance 
has been left out and none has been included which in subs 
tance is not to be found in the original text or its commen 
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(by Jnanottama ). I had to take the help of the com¬ 
mentary because in some places some -arguments have to be 
understood as implied in the text which have been brought 
out clearly in the commentary. Where several alternative 


explanations are suggested in the commentary, I have 
chosen the one that appeared to me most plausible. 

Many similes and metaphors have been left out, as also 
a few technicalities of the Mimamsa philosophy and the phi¬ 
losophy of Grammar which, I thought, would not be of much 
interest or use to a modern student of philosophy. 

I believe that with the help of this book, one who has a 
little knowledge of Sanskrit will be able to read the book 
easily in original Sanskrit. 

The use of the word ‘Advaitism’ may require a word of 
explanation. The word ‘Vedautism’ is generally used for it. 
But there are different schools of philosophy which claim to 
base themselves on the teachings of the Vedanta (Upanisads) 
and so all a them may claim this name for themselves- ,So 
Vedantism although generally associated with the school of 
^amkara, may not always unambiguously stand for it. Indeed 
a prominent writer (Vijnanabhiksu) has spoken of £amkara 
and his followers as so-called Vedantins, meaning thereby 
that the name is not quite appropriate for them. There is no 
ambiguity about the word Advaitism which is associated only 
with the school of fSamkara and literally characterises the 
.$• typa of thought found in it. So I thought it better to use this 
word which is certainly more definite than Vedantism and 
for which, too, no exact equivalent in connotation is found 
in English. 



I am deeply indebted to my teacher Prof. K. C. Bhatta- 
cbarya of Calcutta who kindly went through the whole book 
in manuscript and made many corrections. I am greateful 
:.lso to my friend Mr. G. R. Malkani who read the first chap- 
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ter of the book and made some suggestions which were adop¬ 
ted. None of these gentlemen however is responsible for the 
final form in which the book now appears 


Amalner 

24th January 1931. 




R. DAS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The different ayetems of Hindu thought are not merely of 
speculative interest to their followers. They are each meant 
to subserve a practical purpose which is conceived as the high*- 
eat end of human existence (para?na / p r nru 8 a,riho l ). The 
system of Advaita-vedanta is no exception to this rule. It has 
its own conception of the highest end or the ideal; and accor¬ 
ding to it the desire to realise this ideal is one of the main 
qualifications which a student must possess before he ©liters 

upon a study of this subject. 

The advaitic ideal is conceived as freedom (mokfa) from 
the bondage of worldly existence. Our life in the world is 
generally full of pain. Although a certain amount of happi¬ 
ness can be obtained even in this life, it is not unmixed with 
pain and it lasts only for a short time. Nothing in the world 
can give lasting satisfaction to our spirit; and so if the ideal 
or the highest good is conceived as the ultimate and perma¬ 
nent satisfaction of the spirit, it can be realised only in a 
state of non-empirical existence. 

We cannot be satisfied with an impermanent ideal, i. a. 
an ideal which wo are likely to lose even when we have once 
realised it So freedom which is our ideal should be perma¬ 
nent freedom. Now, we find that whatever is produced 
as a result of some actiou is impermanent. Whatever comes 
into being (not having been there before) passes out of being. 
The ideal freedom therefore should not be of this nature. It 
should not be something that has to be brought about by our- 
efforts. If it were to be accomplished, it would not be perma¬ 
nent. We have to conceive it as an eternally accomplished 
reality. 

The ideal is not only eternally realised, it is one with our 
very self. The ideal is there to be realised by us. But we 
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,n never realise a thing which is different from us. If the 
ideal is to be capable of being realised by us—and it cannot 
otherwise be an ideal for us—it cannot in its being be diffe¬ 
rent from us. For we can never attain or identify ourselves 
with that which is different from us, for the simple reason 
that what is different cannot be identified. 
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But if the ideal freedom is already real in me, why should 
I feel myself in bondage, i, e. involved in worldly existence ? 
The truth is that although in fact we are ever free, the ig¬ 
norance of our true nature has produced the illusion of our 
bondage. And it is because ignorance is the root of our 
bondage that we can remove it by means of knowledge and 
philosophy can be of any use to us in realising our ideal. 
If bondage or evil were a fact of reality, knowledge would 
be incompetent to terminate it. Knowledge can only take 
note of a fact but can never remove it. So if bondage or evil 
is to be capable of being removed by knowledge derived from 
philosophy, it can be of the nature of ignorance only. Thus 
according to Advaitism the ignorance of the true nature of 
the self is the cause of our bondage and all other attendant 
evils. We can realise our freedom by a true knowledge of 
the self and it is tae main purpose of the Advaita Vedanta to 
give this knowledge to properly qualified persons. 


II 


Ihat the self is there is not doubted by any rational being. 
The only disputable question is about the exact nature of the 
self. When people speak of themselves as tall or fair, it is 
evident that by self they mean their body. But a little re¬ 
flection will show that the body cannot be the self. Our 
body changes from childhood to old age, but we have the 
clear conviction that even in old age we are the very same 
self that we were in childhood. The Advaitin gives many 
other arguments to show that the body is uot the self, but as 
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none bnt a materialist takes the body to be the self, we nesd 
not further discuss the question here, especially when even 
subtler notions of the self are going to be discarded along 
with which the notion of the self as the body is bound 
to be rejected. 

If the body is not the self, we may suppose that the senses 
constitute the self. The self as subject functions through 
the senses and only as thus functioning, we may think, is a 
self really a self. I am so for as I see and hear; and if my 
senses cease to function, I seem to be reduced to nothing. 
But even this view is not tenable. When a person loses any 
of his senses, he does not experience a loss of his selfhood. 

Our own experience tells us that the self which sees is the same 

self that hears. So the unity of the self must go beyond the mul¬ 
tiplicity of the senses. Or in other words the senses cannot 
constitute the self of a person. 

If the senses are not the self, we may suppose that the 
mind is the self. In European philosophy no distinction ia 
generally made between the mind and the self. But Advai- 
tism makes a distinction between the mind, ego, Subject and 
the self. Ordinarily of course the subject may be taken as 
the self. I have directly the experience of knowing only in 
myself. It is I who know and so I have no hesitation in 
taking the knower to be ray self. And we call the knower 
subject. Besides the subject we require another entity called 
the mind to explain our experience. We are immediately 
aware of certain changing conscious states, such as hesitan¬ 
cy, conviction or feeling of certainty, pleasure, pain, etc. These 
are not the states of the body nor are they the states of the 
subject. The subject is that which is aware of these states and 
they are its object If they were the states of the subject they 
would not be known at all, because the subject 
only knows and is not also something tlat is known. 








moreover these states come and go, and so if they were the 
states of the subject, the subject would be changing along 
with them, and if the subject also changed, there would be no 
knowledge of the change The knowledge of any change 
presupposes the existence of an unchanging subject which 
remains the same throughout the process of change. So the 
existence of the conscious changing states proves the exis¬ 
tence of some entity to which they belong and which, at the 
same time, although different from the subject, is not one 
with the physical body. We call this entity 4 mind\ When¬ 
ever we are said to know any thing, the mind undergoes a 
modification in the form of the object, through which the 
knowledge becomes our knowledge. All our empirical know¬ 
ledge comes through the modifications of the mind The 
common name for the mind is inner sense (antah-karana). 
But it gets different names according to its different functions. 
When we have not decided about the character of an object 
and are only asking a question about it, the mind then opera¬ 
ting is called marats; in a state of decisive knowledge, it is 
called Iruddhi (intellect): as an instrument of recollection, 
it is called citta ; and when it has so modified itself as to give 
us the sense of ownership or personality, it is called aharnkoira. 
When the mind is spoken of as the self, it is taken in the last 
form as identified with pure consciousness. It may then be 
called the ego. It is the ego which suffers pleasures and 
pains, and owns all our experiences. It knows but does not 
know like the subject without undergoing any change. In 
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fact the mind by itself is quite unintelligent and cannot pro¬ 
perly know unless it is associated with the principle of pure 
consciousness. We may therefore take it that the ego 
knows through its own modifications by identifying itself 
with the pure subject. It may be called the empirical subject. 

Although everybody takes the ego to be the self, if we 
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examine closely we shall find that even the ego cannot right¬ 
ly be regarded as the self. We have already seen that the 
self shonid be taken in the sense of the subject; and in a 
sense subjectivity may be taken to b9 the defining character 
of the self. Now, it is a fundamental thesis of the Advaita 
Vedanta that what is a subject can never be an object. That 
which knows can never be identified with that which is 
known. In any instance of knowledge, the subject and the 
Object can never assume the same status and function. If 
this is so and if the self is to be taken as the subject, then 
we find that the ego cannot be equated with the self. The 
ego is given as an object in what we may call the sense of 
the ego or what is ordinarily called 6elf-consciousness ; and 
being thus an object, it can never be the subject. Our plea¬ 
sures and pains are given as objective states; they are object to 
consciousness and they have to be referred to some entity to 
which they must belong as its states. They are not the states 
of the subject because the subject only knows them and 
is not itself liable to these changing states. The ego owns these, 
states. It is the ego which feels itself to be happy or un¬ 
happy. When the ego is thus burdened with these objective 
traits, it cannot be supposed to be really one with the subject 
which is free from all objective determinations. 


Moreover in finding out what is self and what is not self, 
we should make use of the methods of presence and absence 
(anvaya-vyati-reka-nyaya). These methods consist in finding 
out what is always present and what is present only at times. 
That which is always present is the self and what can be 
absent at any time is not the self. That the self must be 
always present is proved by the fact that even if it were to 
be absent, the self should ba there to bear witness to its absen¬ 
ce. Absence can be realised only in the subject’s sense of va¬ 
cuity and so the absence of the subject itself is inconceivable, 
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''^'^Fhus in deciding whether a thing is the aeh or not, we 
should take care to see whether it is always present or is 
sometimes absent. When we apply this test we find that 
it is only the subject or its consciousness which is always 
present / but all objects, whether internal or external, are 
present only for a time. They come and go but consciousness 
ever remains to bear witness to their coming and going. 

The ego is absent at times. In deep sleep there is no 
sense of the ego. In waking life we do not always have the 

sense of the ego clearly; we can have it when we like, though 
it seems to be implicitly present throughout. In deep sleep it 

is completely absent, when however the subject is not absent. 
If it were absent, deep sleep as a fact of experience would 
not be established. If deep sleep has to be believed in as a 
distinct experience, we cannot suppose that consciousness is 
absent in it, because without consciousness no experience can 
ever be made possible. So we have to suppose that although 
there is no consciou9nss of any object in dreamless sleep, cons¬ 
ciousness as such is not absent in it. But as we have no experi¬ 
ence of the form *1 am’ in such sleep, we have to suppose that 
the ego, which is found only in such experience, is not present 
there. Thus the ego, being sometimes absent, cannot truly 
be taken to be the self. 

Even the subject is not the pure self as Advaitism under¬ 
stands it. The subject is understood only in relation to an 
object which is distinguished from it. The distinction between 
subject and object is essential to our notion of the subject. The 
Advaitin has many subtle arguments to show that distinction 
cannot be an objective fact, and so the subject which has to be 
understood only with distinction cannot be truly real. We can at 
least understand that subjectivity is a character which is relative, 
and being relative, it cannot belong to a thing taken by itself. 
We thus come to the conclusion that the nature of the self is 
pure concioueness which becomes the subject in relation to an 
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>ject. In itself the sell is nothing but pure consciousness 
which illuminates all facts of our experience. Advaitism may 
be said in a sense to be the philosophy of pure consciousness 

and unless we understand the standpoint of pure consciousness 
and what is meant by it, many of the doctrines of Advaitism 
will be uninteligible to us. Let us therefore try to understand 

a little more clearly what is exactly understood by pure con¬ 
sciousness. 

Consciousness is net a mysterious entity; it is what is uni¬ 
formly present in all acta of knowledge. It is that which 
makes the manif-station of any object possible. It is meta¬ 
phorically spoken of as the light which shows us all objects 
and without which nothing would be seen or known at all. 
Although objects are given in it, consciousness as such is dif¬ 
ferent from them. No body can mistake an object for cons¬ 
ciousness itself. The objects differ in different acts of know¬ 


ledge but consciousness as such never becomes different in 
different cases of knowledge. 

Consciousness is realised only in the self-enjoyment of the 
subject but can never be conceived in any ordinary category 
of thought. It is not a substance, because a substance is that 
which has some quality and consciousness is not known to have 
any quality. It is not a quality, because it does not belong 
to a substance which can be distinguished from it. We never 
find a distinguishable substance which possesses consciousness 
as a quality. It is not even a relation; all relations are app¬ 
rehended by consciousness and its apprehension, which is one 
with it, is not itself a relation. If we are to think of cons¬ 
ciousness as a relation, we can think of it as subsisting bet¬ 
ween subject and object. Now the terms of a relation 
must be distinguishable from tha relation which 
holds between them. But the subject, which must be a term 
in the relation of consciousness, cannot be distinguished from 
consciousness; and so consciousness cannot be conceived as a 
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Consciousness is not an act. There is no act 


does not bring about some change or other anywhere in the 


world ; but to know or to be conscious is not to change any 
thing in the universe. Consciousness is not a universal, be¬ 
cause it has no distinct particulars of the same nature under 
it. Nor is it a particular because there are neither other 
particulars from which it can be distinguished and with which 
at the same time it can be classed nor any universal under 
which it may be subsumed. 

Consciousness is eternal and infinite. It is eternal be¬ 
cause there is no time in which it is absent. The eternality 
of consciousness means the impossibility of there being any 
absence of consciousness It is infinite because 
all objects fall within consciousness and so it is not 
limited by any thing outside it. It is not infinite in the sense 
of being spread over all space nor is it eternal in the sense of 
enduring for all time. Neither extension nor duration is 
applicable to consciousness. 


Consciousness is not owned by any body. It is usual to 
speak of knowledge as mine or yours; but really speaking 
there can be nothing of mine or yours in knowledge or cona- 
ciouness as such. Consciousness is not portioned out between 
different individuals. It is present in its sameness in all 
persons. In knowledge as such no distinction whatever can 
be made so as to delimit it as mine or yours. This is how¬ 
ever not to deny the privacy and particularity of our empiri¬ 
cal knowledge which is conditioned by the modifications of 
our mind. Our so called empirical knowledge is nothing but 
the states, impressions or dispositions of the mind, illumina¬ 
ted by the light of pure conciousnesa which is not one with 
them. Every individual has his own mind which is different 
from the minds of others. As the states of one mind are 
different from the states of another mind, the 
empirical knowledge of one person is not the empirical 
knowledge of another. But the states of the mind have no 
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^|*ower of sslf-revelation and do nofc consfcifcufc© knowledgo as 
such. They are nofc the states of consciousness. In fact 
there is only a consciousness of different states but there are 
no different states of consciousness itself. These states of the 
mind become knowledge or, strictly, are spoken of as know¬ 
ledge only when they are illuminated by the light of pure 
conciousness whicu itself is never differentiated, ihe light 
of consciousness which illuminates the states of my mind is 
the very same light which illuminates the states of your mind 
and makes them all known to us. 


Such then is pure consciousness (Suddha cit) which is our 
real self and which may be called the absolute (brahma). 
We have to realise our identity with it by dissociating our¬ 
selves from every element of objectivity, whether physical 
or psychical. The self, which is pure consciousness itsdf, has 
somehow come to identify itself with the ego and, thtough 
the ego, with a mass of psychical and other contents. The elf 
which in its true nature cannot be identified with an objective 
and limited e<*o, comes to consider itself, through mistake 
or ignorance, as one with it by falsely appropriating or attri¬ 
buting to itself the characteristics of a limited personality. 
We have to understand by critical reflection that the self can¬ 
not be identified with anything that has even the least trace 
of objectivity. We have to realise that our self is nothing 
but pure consciousness which is not at all connected with, or 
limited or affected by, any contents of experience. The self 
is in fact ever free, as it is never affected or limited by any 
thing of the world. We, who consider ourselves as in bon¬ 
dage, come to realise this freedom when we succeed in disso¬ 
ciating ourselves from every thing objective and realise our 
identity with pure consciousness which is the absolute. Our 
identity with the absolute has not to come about as a new 
event. It is always there as a fact of reality. Hence our 






I^e^dom too is not something to happen to us but is alwa SSL, 
^firj^sured to us in the true character of our real nature. 


Now, what will be the nature of the world when looked 
at from the point of view of pure consciousness? To pure 
consciousness the world is nothing but a group or series of 
objects. Objectivity is the very form of the world ; but ob¬ 
jectivity has no meaning except in relation to consciousness. 
So the first thins: that we know about the world is that it 
has no independent existence but depends for its existence 
on consciousness or the self. 


The world is an appearance; and there is net the slightest 
difference between the appearance of the world and what we 
ordinarily call an illusory appearance. The one appearance 
is as good, or as bad, as the other. Consciousness is acquain¬ 
ted only with the appearance of things and as appearances 
there is hardly any thing to distinguish one appearance from 
another. We are accustomed to think that the ordinary 
appearance of the world is real whereas the appearance of 
an illusory object is unreal. But on a little reflection we 
ehall find that the reality of the world is asserted only on 
the strength of its obstructing or fulfilling certain volitional 
demands of our empirical self. Pure consciousness, which 
has no interests of its own to be served by the world, sees 
in it nothing but a series of passing appearances. It sees no 
reality behind these appearances just as it sees no unreality 
in the appearance of an illusory object. Even though the 
illusory appearance may last only for a short time, it can 
not be denied so long as it is there. In the appearance 
of an ordinary object also we do not get anything 
but appearance, even though the appearance may 
last for a very long time, trom its effects on our mind and 
body, we may be led to suppose that it is real; but to pure 
consciousness, which is not affected favourably or unfavour¬ 
ably by any course of events, the world-appearance at no 
stage advances beyond its apparent character. When Advai- 
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says that the world is false ( mithyd ), it does not mean 
that the world does not exist at all; it only means that the 
world is a mere appearance and this seems perfectly intellig> 
ble when we look at the world from the point of view of pure 
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consciousness. 

We can go a step further and say that from the view¬ 
point of pure cousciousnes the appearance of the world may 
be said to have no being at all. A. sort of being may be in¬ 
separable from appearance but it is no real being. Being is 
never seen as a character of any object, distinguishable from 
its other characters. It is realised truly and in the first 
place only in the self-eujoyment of a conscious being. The 
bein». which consciousness has and kno*vs, is the self-enjoyed 
being of its conscious character which is nob distinguishable 
from itself. Being for pure consciousness means only such 
being. Now, of any object whatever, the question can 
always be significantly raised as to whether it is real or not. 
So the being of any content, whether of thought or of precep- 
tion, cannot be taken to be evident along with its appearance. 
And if being means the realised being of self-enjoyment, 
which consciousness finds in itself or, more correctly, with 
which consciousness is identified, the being of any apparent 
content is not only doubtful but is altogether absent Self* 
enjoyment is guaranteed only by consciousness, and as lack 
of consciousness is the characteristic of all contents as suoh, 
we cannot resist the conclusion that the world given as a 
content or appearance in consciousness must be devoid of ail 
real being. 

When we consider the matter more closely we find i.hat 
the appearance of the world is not even possible. We know 
that the power of manifestation belongs exclusively to cons¬ 
ciousness. What is given as an appearance is quite unintelli¬ 
gent, absolutely lacking in the principle of solf-m&mfestation. 
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ow can then such a content show itself forth ? How, m 
oth^r words, is the appearance of anything possible? The 
appearance cannot be made possible without some connexion 
with consciousness. If a thing is to appear, it must be either 
united with consciousness by some relation or identified with 
it. Now we canuot think of any possible metaphysical 
relation between consciousness and the world. There can be no 
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contact between them as between two substances, nor can there 
be the relation of inherence a3 between a substance and its 
attributes (qualities or actions). And two things, which are 
distinct from one another, cannot be unified without a rela¬ 
tion between them. When we find that no metaphysical 
relation is possible between them, we have to conclude that 
they cannot be united. What is intelligent cannot be iden* 
tided wi*h that which is unintelligent. Appearance is thus 
found to be unintelligible though we seem to see the appear¬ 
ance of a world. ThiB unreal appearance must be due to 
some fundamental, inscrutable error of perception. 

Ill 

The Advaitin by his philosophic arguments can arrive, as 
we have seen, at the conclusion that the appearance of the 
vorlcl is unreal, but no amount of argumentation will be 
enough, I think, to make him see no appearance, at all. In spite 
of his profound faith in the ultimate unreality of 
the world appearance, the Advaitin will continue 
to see, so long as he is a mere philosopher, the 
appearance of the world just as an ordinary individual sees 
it. The non-being of appearance, proved by arguments and 
revealed by scripture, is not yet a fact of experience for him. 
He may believe in it on the strength of the scriptural testi¬ 
mony that the absolute or pure consciousness is all that is. 
But he hasnotyet realised it in his personal experience, though 
the truth of Advaitism should be a matter not merely of 
philosophic speculation but of intimate personal realisation. 
The Advaitin cannot stop with mere philosophy which for 
him is nothing but a course of rational caiticism. He goes 
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yond philosophy and through some spiritual discipline ar¬ 
rives at a supremo intuition in which there appears no ele¬ 
ment of duality. So long as we are haunted by appearance 
we cannot be said to have achieved our ultimate freedom. 
Wo have yet to wait for the supreme illumination in which 
all appearances will be annihilated and the truth of the Ve¬ 
danta finally realised. The man, who has realised the truth 
in thisway, is not a man of ordinary consciousness which works 
in distinctions and is not rid of duality. He is the mystic 
enrapt in the indivisible consciousness of the One which alone 
is real. 

IV 


Although the ultimate conclusion of advaitism denies vali¬ 
dity to all accepted facts of ordinary experience, they are 
not denied by it so long as it is engaged in the work of phi^ 
losophising. In fact, if initially we accept the absolute 
unity of the real, philosophy which works in distinctions can-; 
not even begin. As advaitism is there as a philosophic doct¬ 
rine, the facts of experience are also there for it. They de¬ 
mand an explanation, though in the end they may be explain¬ 
ed away or seen to be not there at all. Although the abso,- 
lute alone is real and so we cannot be any thing but the abso¬ 
lute itself, we seem to find overselves associated with a phyt 
sical organism and see before us a world of form and matter 
which certainly is not of the character of formless intelligen¬ 
ce. All this is supposed to be due to iguorance, to ignorance 
of the self or reality. Now when the nature of reality is self- 
luminous intelligence and when nothing else is roally there 
beside it, where can ignorance possibly reside? To whom 
should we ascribe ignorance that is responsible for the app¬ 
earance of the world t 

There are two views on this point. According ta one 
view, associated with the name of Vac&spati, the individual 
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the seat of ignorance. It is we who feel ourselves to be 
ignorant and are in bondage because of our ignorance But 
there is a difficulty. The individual, who is in bondage, is 
himself the product of ignorance. How can he again be the 
support or basis of ignorance? If the individual is the seat 
of ignorance, he must be already there. But if there is to be 
an individual, there must be ignorance before him. This 
difficulty is sought to be explained by the analogy of seed and 
tree. A tree cannot be there unless there is a seed of which 
it is the product but a seed also cannot b? there unless there 
is a tree which produces the seed. The series of seed and 
tree is there and we cannot decide upon a first term in it. 
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Similarly there may be a beginuingless series of ignorance 
and individual, corning one after the other, of which we can¬ 
not and need not know which was the first member. But 
this explanation does not seem to be quite satisfactory. The 
series of seed and tree does not present any logical difficulty 
because there is an infinite supply of seeds and trees available. 
But we hare no reason to suppose that thero is an infinite 
plurality of ignorances and individuals. If ignorance is one, it 
is not possible that it should reside in the individual who can¬ 
not come into being unless ignorance has already been there. 
So according to the other view, associated with the author of 
Vivarana , ignorance resides in the absolute itself. The abso¬ 
lute is the basis of ignorance as it is the basis of every thing 
else. Although pure knowledge constitutes the very nature 
of the absdute, it can be the basis of ignorance because what 
removes ignorance is not the being of the absolute as pure 
knowledge but our knowledge of it brought about through 
the modification of our mind (Vritti-jfiana). The chief diffi¬ 
culty in this view seems to be that if ignorance can be 
grounded in the absolute, it may always remain there and 
there is no guarantee that it will ever be finally removed. 
And if it is not removed, bondage, which is the product of 
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gnorance. will always remain and there can be no hope of 
ultimate freedom. 

The doctrine of ignorance is the most difficult part of the 
philosophy of advaitisra. It seems to me that there are two 
tendencies present within the advaitic school, one realistic 
and the other ideatistic, based on two different notions of 
ajfl&nct or ignorance. The author of Viva/rana and his follo¬ 
wers seem to have taken ajfiana as a constitutive principle 
of the world, so that the whole world together with every 
thing in it has to be understood as an actual modification of 
ajfiana which is also real. It is not of course real like the 
absolute, self-manifest and independent, but it is there all 
the same, although it may be capable of being removed on 
the rise of knowledge. The non-duality of the absolute 
would not, in this view, mean the utter nou-being of every 


thin» other than the absolute, seeing that there is ajfiana 
beside the absolute But it would simply mean that there 
is nothing equal in reality to be absolute (samasattaka), 

For Vacaspati and his followers ajnana is not so much a 
constitutive as an epistemic principle. In this view, it seems, 
the world is an effect of ignorance only in the sense that it is 
seen to be there through mistake or ignorance. The world 
is not an actual modification of any thing in reality; its 
objective appearance ia just a case of misperception. In fact 
it is not there at all. 


We have already pointed out the difficulties of these 
views; and it seems that there can be no explanation of cy/V- 
na or ignorance on purely philosophic grounds. The most 
reasonable view seems to be that ajftoina is nothing at all. 
If it were anything in fact, we might try to find out its basis. 
Still it is seen in the form of the world and so wo have to say 
that it is mere appearance. Mere philosophy cannot carry 
us further. But if there is no such thing as ignorance, there 
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lould not even be appearance. And that there is actually 
no appearance, now or at any other time, past or future, is 
what is promised to us as capable of being realised in the 
highest stage of self-realisation. What is now taken to be 
the world is seen in the true vision of reality as nothing but 
the absolute itself. So the true explanation of ignorance is 
not any ingenious theory which will reconcile ignorance with 

the absolute but an insight into reality which will not see 
ignorance at all. 

V 

In the first chapter of this book, the efficacy of religious 
action as a means of freedom is discussed in detail. The reli¬ 


gious action of the ancient Hindus consisted mainly in the 
performance of various Vedio rites. But these have now lost 
their importance with people in general. Still the discussions 
are not altogether useless even at the present time. People 
nowadays may not be believe in Vedic actions but they 
believe in other forms of moral and religious activity 
as the means of achieving the highest good of life. 
They will therefore be interested to know what advaitiam 
has to say on this point. According to advaitism no activity, 
whatever its form, can be sufficient to bring within our 
reach the highest end of our life. If we simply go on doing 
this or that, even with the most pious motives, and have not 
received the inward light of true knowledge, we shall not 
be altogether free from spiritual unrest. For attaining 
blessedness and peace in life, knowledge alone is sufficient 
and nothing else is Advaitism does not however condemn 
virtuous atts which are not performed with any selfish mo¬ 
tive. Such acts help to purify the mind and bring about a 
state in which spiritual enlightenment becomes possible and 
easy. As such they are always to be recommended but should 
not bo depended upon as the 6ole sufficing moans of achieving 
freedom from empirical existence. 


In the second chapter the natuie of the self is discussed, 



It is shown there that the self cannot be identified with the 
body or the mind. The 3elf is taken in the sense of the 
subject which knows, and that which knows can never be 
identified with that which ia known. That is, the subject 
can never become an object. But our body ie clearly given 
as an object and the states of the mind too are objectively 
cognised by us and the mind cannot be separated from its 
states. Therefore neither the body nor the mind can be the 
self. Even the ego is not the self, because it is given as an 
object in our sense of egoity. What is ordinarily called self- 
consciousness is nothing but this sense of egoity in which 
merely the ego and not the pure self is given as an object. 
The ego is the empirical subject (praraata) whi*h is not quite 
free from some traits of objectivity. The pure subject is 
different from us. It is consciousness itself which is present 
in its sameness in every one of us. 

In this chapter as well as in the next prominence is given 
to scriptural evidence as the only means of arriving at the 
true knowledge of the ‘featureless’ absolute which is our¬ 
self. By perception we can grasp only the limited, finite 
objects of sense. By inference, too, we know things which 
have got some objective character by reason of which infe¬ 
rence is made possible. The self which is free from all ob¬ 
jectivity can be known by neither of these means. The 
knowledge of the self can come only from some revelation. 
Aavaitism does not take the declaration of scripture merely 
on trust nor does it believe that truth can be found by a 
literal interpretation of the verbal testimony. The declared 
truth is verified and validated in direct intuition. It is ever 
v ith us and we know it by a sudden reversal of our attention 
for which the scriptural declaration serves as the relevant 
occasion. 

In the third chapter the meaning of the Yedic declaration 
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‘Thou art that’ or ‘I am the absolute’ is discussed at len 
The main thesis of adraitism is that the individual is identi¬ 
cal with the absolute and this fact is supposed to be revealed 
in such Vedic passages as ‘Thou art that’ or ‘I am the abso¬ 
lute.’ It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to know 
the true meaning of these passages as understood by advait- 
ism. This will explain in what sense the individual is held 
to be identical with the absolute. The individual, as indivi¬ 
dual, burdened with the limitations of mind and body, is not 
to be identified with the absolute. That would be a palpable 
self-contradiction. The individual is identical with the abso¬ 
lute only in the sense that the true nature of the individual 
is not any thing different from the absolute. Pure conscious¬ 
ness in its immediacy, free from all objective contents, is 
found to be the true nature of the individual and this also 
constitutes the nature of the absolute. The individual is 
ordinarily supposed to be limited and the absolute mediate. 
In understanding the statement ‘There art that’ or ‘I am the 
absolute we are to take away the limitedness of the indivi¬ 
dual and the mediateness of the absolute, and what we shall 
be left with is pure constioueness, immediate and infinite, 
which can be called either the self or the absolute. 


The author further shows that these statements are not 
to be interpreted as injunctions given to us to meditate upon 
the self as the absolute, first, because the form of these state¬ 
ments does not permit of this interpretation nor is it warran¬ 
ted by their contexts, and secondly, because meditation is in¬ 
capable of securing for us the ever-lasting freedom of our soul 
from the bondage of the world. 

In the fourth chapter a summary of the teachings of the 
preceding three chapters is given. Then a number of passa¬ 
ges are quoted from Samkara to show that what is taught in 
this book is also supported by him. Then at the end there 


siVa discussion about the duties of an enlightened person. The 
auther is of opinion that a person, who has attained true 
knowledge, has no duties to perform. As the world does 
not exist for him, he cannot possibly engage himself in any 
action, either positive or negative. But the author does not 
seem to be opposed also to the view that the enlightened 
sage will go on performing virtuous acts, not with the view 
of securing any ulterior ends but as a natural consequence of 
his own good nature. They will dow naturally from him 
but will not be performed with a sense of duty. Virtuous 
act9 purify the mind and are thus a condition for the rise of 
knowledge. As they are performed as a part of duty by the 
aspirant after release before he has got the true knowledge 
of the self, he acquires the habit of doing them and actually 
goes on performing them even when true knowledge has 
been attained. 
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CHAPTER I. 




Tlie effort to remove pain is quite natural; all creatu¬ 
res, from the highest to the lowest, seek to avoid pain 
of every kind. But pain is there because the body is 
there. The body is the result of our past merit and 
demerit which are due to our right (i. e. enjoined in 
the scripture) and wrong (prohibited) actions. Our 
actions proceed from our attachment and antipathy. 
We act because we wish to get certain things w T hich 
attract us and to avoid others which repel us. But 
our attachment and antipathy are due to our consi¬ 
dering (quite falsely) certain things as good or evil. 
Such consideration of things as good and evil is possi¬ 
ble because there is duality in the world. If there 
were no duality, nothing would appear as either good 
or bad. But this duality is due only to the ignorance 
of the self or the ultimate reality which is without 
any duality. So ultimately the root of evil or pain 
lies in the ignorance of the self. Happiness is the 
abiding natural state of the self; but it is covered, as 
it were, by ignorance and does not show itself forth, 
Ignorance of the self is thus not only the ultimate 
cause of pain, but it is the only thing that prevents 
us from realising our true nature which consists in 
in happiness or bliss. So the complete annihilation 
of ignorance may be considered as identical with the 
attainment of the highest good. 

Ignorance can be removed only by a true know- 
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edge of the self. This knowledge cannot be obtained 
by any ordinary means. The self cannot be perceived 
nor has it got any perceptible sign or any relation 
with the visible world from which its nature might 
be inferred. That part of the scripture which is 
known as the Vedanta is the source of our true know¬ 
ledge of the self. The substance of the Vedanta is 
going to be explained here. 

1. Let me begin this book by saluting the Lord 
who witnesses the states of our mind and dispels the 
darkness of our ignorance and in whom the world of 
five elements is seen as we see an illusory snake in 
the place of a wreath of flowers. 

2. Let me also bow down to my great teacher 
(Samkaracharya) who cut the knot of my ignorance 
and in whom all excellences reached the highest point 
of their perfection. 

3. Although the knowledge of reality, hidden in 
the heart of the Vedanta, has been explained by others, 

I am going to write about it under the instruction of 
my teacher. 

4. In this book will be clearly explained the true 
character of the ultimate subject of all experiences 
which alone makes possible the appearance of all ob¬ 
jects and without which nothing at all can show itself. 

5. I have not touched upon all the truths of the 
Vedas explained by my teacher, on account of my in¬ 
competence. What more light can a firefly throw on 
that which is already shown forth by the thousand 
rays of the sun.’ 
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6. I am not writing this book to obtain fame or 
public admiration I am writing it only with a view 
to testing the correctness of my understanding by 
the judgment of those who really know the truth. 
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7. Emancipation (mukti) is another name for the 
realisation of the highest good. We are (in our em¬ 
pirical existence) in bondage to the world which is 
born of ignorance. With the rise of true knowledge 
the ignorance is dispelled and we become established 
in our natural freedom. 

8. There is some dispute about the means of 
achieving this freedom. The Vedantic teaching is 
that true knowledge, arising from the Vedic testi¬ 
mony, is the only means of achieving freedom. Action 
cannot remove ignorance because action is not opposed 
to ignorance. 


Some, e. g. the Mimamsakas, however, think that 
we can attain freedom by means of action which may 
or may not be accompanied by knowledge. 

By action in this connexion is meant any religious 
act that is prescribed in the scripture. Such actions 
can be either enjoined (vihita) or prohibited (nisiddha). 
Of those which are enjoined there are some which are 
cbligatoiy (nitya) and there are others which are only 
optional, to be performed with a view to some desirable 
result (kamya) or for some special perpose (naimitti- 
ka). There is sin in performing prohibited actions as 
well as in not performing obligatory ones. But there 
is no sin in not performing 'optional actions, although 








:hey are performed some results are bound to accrue 
to the performer. 

9. Now it is contended that although we may grant 
that there is such a thing as knowledge of the self or the 
absolute, it is not necessary for us to suppose that such 
knowledge is of any use in bringing about freedom 
which is accomplished by actions alone. 

10-11. When we do net perform anyactions with the 
of view of obtaining some favourable results uor engage 
ourselves in any prohibited actions but go on doing only 
the obligatory ones, we shall not need to go to heaven 

or to hell to reap the desirable or the undesirable fruits 
of our actions. 

12. So far as the results of those actions are concer¬ 


ned by which are present body has been brought into 
existence, both the supporters of knowledge and those 
of action believe that they come to an end only when 
they have been fully experienced by us. We have to 
enjoy or suffer them till they are exhausted. 

13. It may be asked: “Since our present worldly life 
is due to our performance of actions that are either 


prohibited fnisiddha) or are done only with a desirable 
end in view (kamya), if they are not performed at 
all, our worldly life with all its evil will necessarily 
come to an end and we shall get back to our natural 
state which is the state of freedom. What is, then, 
the good of performing obligatory actions?” The 
answer to the question is that obligatory actions have 
to be performed since their non-performance would 
involve us in sin and suffering. 
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Thus we find that even though there may be such 
a thing as the knowledge of the absolute, freedom can 
be attained without it. 


14. We can go even further and assert that there 
is no such thing as the knowledge of the absolute. 
Such knowledge is supposed to be revealed in the 
scripture. But Sruti and Smrti (constituting the two 
mains bodies of Hindu Scripture) have in innumerable 
places enjoined action only as having spiritual efficacy. 

15. Sruti or Smrti-and we have faith in nothing 
else—nowhere appears to enjoin knowledge. 

16. If we proceed to do an action for which there 
is no injuction, it will be of no effect to us. 

17. Moreover Jaimini, who is a reputed authority 
on the teachings of the Vedas, expressly says that the 
Vedas are for action and the Vedic texts have signi¬ 
ficance only as having bearing on some action or other. 

18. There are such clear statements in the Vedas 
as “Try (wish) to live a hundred years doing actions in 
the world.” 

19. Even the supporters of knowledge (as the 
means of freedom) grant that knowledge is to arise from 
the verbal testimany of scripture. In such testimany, the 
verb is the most important word; it joins other words 
together into a sentence which gives the testimany. 
But a verb alwa}^ denotes action. Thus a sentence, 
which is not possible without a verb, can only refer to 
acts and cannot therefore be the source of our know- 

ledge of the absolute, which relates to a fact and not 
to an act. 
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s#/ 20. Even if we somehow suppose that knowled 
is a means to freedom, we have to understand that it is 
so onfy when it is joined with action. 

21. Thus people in all states of life can, by the 



well-performed actions of their mind, body and speech, 
attain freedom which will not result from anything else. 

22-3. This is the view of the mimamsakas, which 
is not tenable at all. We shall point out with reasons 
the main defects of their position. 


24. An action would be useful with regard to free¬ 
dom if freedom were something to be brought about, 
obtained, transformed or improved upon. But since 
freedom consists merely in the elimination of igno¬ 
rance, action is of no use for it. We perform actions 
only in ignorance and so an action having its scope 
only within ignorance cannot itself destroy ignorance. 

25. Supposing that actions bring about freedom, 
we have to ask whether it is brought about by one action 
or by all. If it is brought about by one action, others 
will be useless. If it is produced by all, then all actions 
will reduce themselves to one action, having to be per¬ 
formed by one who is desirous of freedom. But diffe¬ 
rent results are assigned to different actions and they 
cannot be regarded as one. 

Moreover different actions are prescribed for diffe¬ 
rent persons, occupying different stages of life. The 
duties of a house-holder are not the duties of a bache- 
lar student. 

So no one person can perform all the different 
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tions. Even if one performs all the different actions, 
which are prescribed for a particular class, we cannot 
think that freedom will result from them. For free¬ 
dom being of one undifferentiated character cannot be 
the result of different actions. 


26. It may be argued that as no other result is 
known to follow from the performance of obligatory 
actions, we may ^suppose that freedom is their proper 
effect. But this argument will be quite wrong, be¬ 
cause in point of fact particular actions are enjoined for 
particular results among which freedom is never men¬ 
tioned. Even the obligatory actions are required to be 
performed to destroy the effect of sin. Actions for 
desirable ends are of course performed for the sake of 
heaven and such other enjoyments. 


27. Nowhere in the Vedas do we find the mention 
of any action that leads to freedom. 

28. So far as the prohibited and the desirable 
actions are concerned, both of us agree that they should 
be given up; and the obligatory actions, according to 
you, do not lead to any effect. So you have to admit 
that freedom is not to be accomplished by any action 
at all. 

Eet us enquire into the ultimate cause of all our 
activities. We do not look to scripture for every 
ordinary act of our life. We perform many actions 
which are prohibited as well as many others according 
to our pleasure, without any reference to scripture. In 
a ll these acts we are solely guided by our idea that 
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certain things are good for us and certain others are 
not so; and we adopt suitable means, tested bp experi¬ 
ence, in order to obtain the desirable and to avoid the 
undesirable things. The desire to obtain or to avoid 


* certain things, according as they appear either good 
or bad to us, is the root of all our activity. Now a thing 
appears to be good when we think that it will add to our 
happiness and a thing is supposed to be bad when it 
works unfavourably towards us. But in fact nothing 
can add to the happiness of the self which is in essence 
happiness itself. We know by direct experience that 
the self is of the nature of happiness, because in deep 
sleep when no object appears and there is nothing to 
contribute to our happiness, we feel we are happy (as is 
evidenced by subsequent memory ‘I slept happily’). 
And from the fact too that the self is the dearest of all 
we can infer that the self must be of the nature of sup^ 
reme happiness. There are numerous sayings in the 
Vedas which declare joy to be the nature of the self. 


Moreover the self being altogether unrelated to the 
world, it is erroneous to suppose that any thing in the 
world can be either favourable or unfavourable to it. 
This being so, our notions of good and bad as applied to 
things, must be considered illusory and so our desire to 
obtain or to avoid certain things, based as it is on our 
notions of good and bad, can have nothing but wrong 
knowledge for its basis. Hence we find that activity 
having its root in desire is based ultimately on wrong 
knowledge. 
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The question now is whether our activity in the 
religious sphere also has got a better basis. If that 
too is found to be based on wrong knowledge, then 
the supporters of action will be wrong; otherwise we 
who renounce all actions shall be proved to be wrong. 


29. It cannot be supposed that because we are 
guided in certain activities by scriptural injunctions, 
therefore they must be based on valid knowledge. For 
scriptural injunctions have scope only for those who 
have the desire to obtain certain results and are valid 
only so far as the rightness of the means, presci ibed 
by scripture, for some specific result is concerned. 
When we desire to obtain certain results for which no 
known means is sufficient, we may consult scripture 
and be instructed accordingly. But the desire to ob¬ 
tain these results is by no means based on scripture. 
It is based, as we ]iave seen, on wrong notions about 
the true state of things. 


30. It is found from direct experience, inference 
and Vedic testimony that the self is of the nature of 
supreme happiness, that it is the highest good, abso¬ 
lutely free from all evil. So the desire to obtain a 
good thing and avoid a bad one must be based on tne • 
ignorance of the real nature of the self. That scrip¬ 
ture has nothing to do with such desire is proved by the 
fact that it is found also in persons who are innocent 
of all scriptural knowledge, even in beasts. Thus it 
is clear that injunctions and prohibitions of scripture 
are we meant only for a person who is devoid of the true 
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^/Knowledge of the self and so ignorance is the root of our 
activity even in the scriptural sphere. 

Thus we find that scriptural injunctions are not for 
a man who wants to realise his freedom. We shall 


now see that the nature of freedom is such that no 
action is necessary or possible with regard to it. 


31-2. (a) There are cases in which we may wish to 
to get a thing which, through mistake does not appear 
to be in our possession. A lady for instance may have 
got an ornament on her person, but not realising it to 
be there, she may look about for it and try to get it. 
(b) Similarly we may try to get rid of some thing 
which in fact is already absent from us. We may in 
our delusion take our own shadow for a ghost and 
try to run away from it. And there are of course cases 
in which (c) we may try to obtain what we have not got 
and (d) get rid of what is with us. 


33. In the two latter cases, that is, for obtaining 
things which we have not got and for getting rid of 
others which are with us, we have, it is true, to engage 
ourselves in some activity after ascertaining the proper 
means to secure our ends. 


34. But in cases where things to be obtained are 
already in our possession and those that are to be discar¬ 
ded are not at all with us, actions can do nothing, because 
the only thing that stands between ourselves and our 
object in view is our own ignorance which can be 
removed only by knowledge. 

35. Freedom or the state of supreme happiness is 







natural state of the self and it is always with us. 
No activity is required to make us full of happiness 
and free from misery. It is only in our delusion that 
we suppose we are not so in fact. So the sole sufficing 
means for obtaining the end of all pursuit is the true 
knowledge of the self. Our troubles are due to mere 
ignorance and ignorance has to be removed. But 
activity which arises from ignorance and is not 
opposed to it cannot remove ignorance. Ignorance 
can be removed only by true knowledge. 

36-7. It may be argued that, like action, the 
knowledge of the self also has its origin in ignorance 
because, without scripture or a teacher we cannot 
obtain this knowledge, and scripture and teachers are 
delusions. So if action should be incapable of remo¬ 
ving ignorance, because it arose from ignorance 
knowledge should be equally unavailing for the pur¬ 
pose, because of the same reason. 

But there is a difference. An action not only 
originates from ignorance but has also to be kept 
in being by ignorance. There is no action without 
an actor and an actor can be there only when there is 
ignorance. An action takes time to produce its effect. 
One does not go to heaven as soon as one performs a 
sacrifice. In order to give the desired result an action 
must persist and it can be maintained in being only 
by a doer, because the character of an action consists 
in its being done. 

The case with knowledge is entirely different. Al- 
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:hough knowledge may have its origin in ignorance, 
it does not need to be maintained in being by igno¬ 
rance, when it (knowledge) has once come into being. 

It is based on the self-establisted nature of true reality 
which is the self. As soon as it arises, it destroys 
ignorance, because of its utter opposition to the latter. 
Unlike action it does not need to take time, repeat 
itself or depend upon some other auxiliary condition to 
produce its effect, viz., the cancellation of ignorance. 

Thus we see that true knowledge, arising as it 
does from a valid source, and requiring no auxiliary 
condition, is quite sufficient to remove ignorance 
which is the root of all sorrows. For the reasons al¬ 
ready given, action has to be considered quite useless 
for the purpose. 

38. It may be supposed that true knowledge itself 
is counteracted by wrong knowledge, because we find 
that even those who are supposed to have attained 
true knowledge are victims of notions which arise from 
ignorance. They still call themselves agents and enjoy- 
ers and are subject to attachment and antipathy. We 
cannot think that these notions can arise unless true 
knowledge is sublated by wrong knowledge or igno¬ 
rance. 

This however would be an erroneous supposition. 

For if true knowledge realty arises, i*t must of necessity 
cancel wrong knowledge or ignorance, and so wrong 
knowledge, being itself cancelled, cannot be supposed 
to oppose itself to true knowledge and sublate the latter. 
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" We cannot even suppose that, subsequent to the can¬ 
cellation of ignorance, new ideas of duality may arise 
to destroy true knowledge; because the impressions 
of true knowledge will be quite strong even at that 
time to prevent the recurrence of any such ideas. 

39-40. We find that one becomes eligible for scri¬ 
ptural action only when one has by an illusory super¬ 
imposition, identified oneself with the body. We know 
that different actions are prescribed for persons of 
different castes It is only when a person has taken 
himself to be a Brahmin or a Kshatriya that he finds 
some specific duties prescribed for him. Now Brah¬ 
min hood belongs to the body that is born of Brahmin 
parents and it does not pertain to the self. This 
being so, it is evident that we subject ourselves to 
scriptural injunctions and prohibitions only by illuso¬ 
ry superimposition. When we free ourselves from 
such illusions by right knowledge, we are no longer 
slaves of scripture. 

41. But so long as our mind is clouded by ignoran* 
ce, we are rightly subject to scriptural injunctions and 
prohibitions. Accordingly by performing holy actions, 
we become gods and by doing the actions of opposite 
character, we become denizens of hell; while by a 
mixed conduct of vice and virtue we come to lead 
human life on earth. 

42-3. This is how all creatures, from the highest 
to the lowest, live the cycle of their lives according to 
their actions. Being in bondage to desire, they are 
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born and they die and thus suffer sorrows. Desire is at 
the root of our births and deaths and it should be killed 
by the removal of ignorance. This is the teaching of 
the Sruti. 

44. Both the Sruti and the Smriti have declared in 


many passages that our only bondage is that of desire 
and we attain immortality by getting rid of desire. 

45. We have so far seen that actions cannot lead 
to freedom which has to be accomplished by know¬ 
ledge alone. But actions are not absolutely useless. 
They are indirectly useful as a means of preparing the 
ground for the rise of true knowledge. Thus when a 
person, weary of the miseries of worldly life, has his 
mind purified by the performance of obligatory duties, 
the spirit of renunciation begins to operate in him. 

46. Like a person afraid of the horrors of hell, he 
becomes afraid of the fruits of the actions that are 
performed with a desire (Kamya karma). So he 
gives up those actions and performs only the obliga¬ 
tory ones. 

47. By performing only obligatory duties and ex¬ 
piatory -ites, he gets his mind purified. He does 
not desire the fruit of his actions for himself but 
eaves it to God. He becomes supremely indifferent 
to all enjoyment either in this world or in the next. 

48. His mind is no longer distracted by attach¬ 
ment and anthipathy, aroused by external objects, 
but being freed from all impurities by the perfor¬ 
mance of obligatory duties, the mirror of his mind 
becomes clean and ready to reflect the truth of the 
self. The mind, thus freed from all desires and 
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passions, turns of itself away from all objects inward¬ 
ly toword the self. 

49.. Then there remains nothing for him to be 
done. All actions, having served their purpose, come 
to an end for him. 


50. Since this is brought about by the performance 
of obligatory duties, the aspirant after freedom is 
always advised to do them for the purification of his 


mind. 

51. That action is only indirectly useful for release 
is taught also in the Gita (VI. 3), where the Lord 
says that action is necessary for one who has not yet 
attained the power of meditation but one who has 
attained it should desist from action. 


When duties are performed for their own sake, 
some religious merit (dharma) arises from them by 
virtue of which our sius are washed away. Thus the 
mind becomes pure and we come to realise the real 
nature of the world-that it is transitory and full of mise¬ 
ry. We then lose all attachment to the things of the 
world and become possessed of a desire for absolute 
freedom. We then search for the means of its attain¬ 
ment and, having renounced all actions, devote our¬ 
selves to the practice of meditation (Yoga) by which 
the mind is made to turn toward the inner self. Then 
we come to realise the meaning of the saying ‘Thou 
art that’ or ‘I am the absolute’. And ignorance comes 
to an end and the self remains in itself, absolute and 
free. 
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passions, turns of itself away from all objects inward¬ 
ly toword the self. 

49. Then there remains nothing for him to be 
done. All actions, having served their purpose, come 
to an end for him. 


50. Since this is brought about by the performance 
of obligatory duties, the aspirant after freedom is 
always advised to do them for the purification of his 
mind. 

51. That action is only indirectly useful for release 
is taught also in the Gita (VI. 3), where the Lord 
says that action is necessary for one who has not yet 
attained the power of meditation but one who has 
attained it should desist from action. 


When duties are performed for their own sake, 
some religious merit (dharrna) arises from them by 
virtue of which our sius are washed away. Thus the 
mind becomes pure and we come to realise the real 
nature of the world-that it is transitory and full of mise¬ 
ry. We then lose all attachment to the things of the 
world and become possessed of a desire for absolute 
freedom. We then search for the means of its attain¬ 
ment and, having renounced all actions, devote our¬ 
selves to the practice of meditation (Yoga) by which 
the mind is made to turn toward the inner self. Then 
we come to realise the meaning of the saying ‘Thou 
art that’ or ‘I am the absolute’. And ignorance comes 
to an end and the self remains in itself, absolute and 
free. 


52. Action is thus indirectly useful in removing 
ignorance. But it cannot directly remove ignorance 
like knowledge, because there is no opposition between 
action and ignorance. 

55. Action has really no scope in the attainment 
of freedom, because in attaining freedom, nothing new 
is to be produced or obtained, no change whatever is 
to be effected in the real state of things, either for the 
worse or for the better. Thus we see how action is 
not a direct means of freedom, although it is useful as 
a means of preparing the ground for the rise of true 
knowledge. 

All this only proves that action by itself cannot 
remove ignorance or effect freedom. We do not yet 
know whether it may not be considered a means of 
freedom when it is associated with knowledge as a 
subordinate, equal or a principal part of the complete 
cause constituted by both knowledge and action. Let 
us consider this hypothesis. 

54. If knowledge and action are to constitute the 
whole cause (knowledge being subordinate), both of 
them must be available at the same time. But we find 
that action and knowledge cannot be found at the 
same time. Because knowledge, being an effect of 
action (since action prepares the ground for the rise 
of knowledge by purifying the mind), can come into 
being only when action is over, i. e. has ceased to 
exist. 

55. Knowledge cannot be joined with action even 
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as an equally important factor (in the complete cause), 
because knowledge and action, being incompatible 
with each other, cannot be had in one place. 

56. The incompatibility of knowledge and action is 
clear irom the fact that action is a product of ignorance 
and ignorance cannot stand before knowledge. No 
action is possible without an active subject. But 
there being in fact no active subject, the idea of such 
a subject is a product of ignorance or illusion. Action, 
therefore, is possible only when there is ignorance. 
But ignorance cannot remain with knowledge; so a 
union of knowledge and action is as impossible as the 
union of light and darkness. 

57-8. Thus we find that when a person attains the 
true knowledge of the self as the absolute, in which 
there is no activity, he goes beyond the pale of all 
scriptural injunctions. Just as a Brahmin does not 
perform an action which is prescribed only for a 
Kshatriya and a Kshatriya never proceeds to perform 
an action which is prescribed only for a Brahmin, so 
a man, who is no longer identified with the body but 
considers the body and the senses, as no part of the 
self, sees no possibility of any action at all. 

59. Just as a boy rides joyfully on a toy-horse, 
imagining it to be a real one, so do ignorant people 
en g a S e themselves in actions by falsely identifying 
their self with the body. 

60. We donot mean to deny the union of know¬ 
ledge and action in all cases. When knowledge is the 
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^condition of an action, nobody can deny its co-existence 
with action. When a man, for instance, takes the 
stump of a tree for a thief and runs away from it, his 
(false) knowledge that the object he sees is a thief is 
a condition of, and co-exists with, his act of running. 
In the same way, so long as a man remains identified 
with the body, his false knowledge that he is one with 
the body co-exists with all his actions. 

61. But just as the true knowledge in the previous 
instance that the thing is a stump and not a thief is 
no part or condition of the act of running, so the true 
knowledge about the self, which is devoid of all acti¬ 
vity, is not a condition of any action and can never be 
found in conjunction with it. 

62. Knowledge could be an auxiliary in a whole 
of which action would be the principal part, if it re* 
mained dominated by the principal part. But when it 
is found to destroy the principal part itself, it cannot 
be conceived as a subordinate part in the whole. 

63*4. An action to be performed surely presupposes 
some knowledge about it. Unless we know the nature 
of an action, we cannot perform it. But the knowle¬ 
dge of the self is not a condition of any action; so we 
connot suppose that it goes with any action. When 
the mere coming into being of knowledge is sufficient 
to put an end to ignorance, how can we think that 
knowledge can be a subordinate or principal partner 
of action (in effecting freedom) which is based on 
ignorance ? 

65. True knowledge is not possible without igno- 
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ranee being removed. And wheni gnorance is gone, 
there remains nothing to which activity may belong 
and without an active subject no action is possible. 


66. Finally if we look to the origin, nature and 
the effect of both knowledge and action we find that 
they differ from each other as widely as light and 
darkness. True knowledge originates from a valid 
source; its nature is that of enlightenment through 
which comes freedom, which is the eternal nature^of 
the self and which is not properly an effect that is 
produced at all. Action on the contrary, originates 
from ignorance, desire etc., its nature is not that of 
enlightenment and its effect is something to be pro¬ 
duced or obtained. When they are so opposed to each 
other, we cannot think of them as co-operating to 
produce a common result (viz. freedom). 


67. According to some, the knowledge that we get 
from the proposition ‘I am the absolute,’ is not suffi¬ 
cient to dispel ignorance as soon as we get it. We 
need to meditate long over it and when with such 
nieditation the idea gets strengthened in the mind, 
then only does ignoronce pass away completely. 

According to others, the proposition 'I am the 
absolute’ cannot give the knowledge of the absolute, 
for the knowledge, derived from such a source, being 
propositional in character, would be only relational and 
would not therefore be true of the absolute. From 
the constant repetition of this knowledge there arises 
a different knowledge, non-propositional in character, 
which dispels ignorance. 
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Now if these views were right, then it would seem 
that there might be a combination of knowledge with 
action, 'fc>r ignorance being not dispelled merely by 
knowing ‘I am the absolute’, action in the form of 
meditation or repetition of this knowledge is still 
possible. 



But we have no reason to believe that these views 
are right. The strengthening of the idea expressed 
in “I am the absolute” is necessary only for securing 
the concentration of mind, by driving away from it 
all distracting ideas opposed to the knowledge of the 
absolute. The same result is aimed at by repetition 
also. When the mind is made clear of all distracting 
ideas, we may get the true knowledge from the pro¬ 
position itself and so there is no room for the combi¬ 
nation of knowledge with action. 


68. We have so far tried to refute the idea of 
knowledge and action going together to remove igno¬ 
rance. And in this we have presupposed the non-dual 
character of the absolute with which the self is iden¬ 
tical. But some people may not believe in the non¬ 
dual character of the absolute. It may be supposed 
that as universal, the absolute is one; and as particu¬ 
lar, it is many. Some of those who believe that there 
is identity as well as difference between the self and 
the absolute, think that the self maintains its identity 
with the absolute even in its worldly life. Some others 
think that there is difference so long as the worldly 
life is there and there is identity when there is free- 






We shall find that even according to these 
views we cannot secure any co-ordination of knowledge 
and action as complementary means of attaining 
freedom. 

69. Now if there is real identity between the self 
and the absolute, then the idea that we have not got 
the absolute must be a delusion. And so for attaining 
the absolute all that is necessary is the removal of this 
delusion and this can be done only by knowledge; 
action is quite useless for it. If there is real difference 
between the self and the absolute, we can never attain 
the absolute, either by action or by knowledge. 

70. If it is supposed that although the absolute is al¬ 
ready attained, being identical with the true nature of 
the self, some devilish screen of ignorance is hiding it 
from us, even then the only thing needful to remove 
the screen of ignorance is knowledge, and action is of 
no use for it. 

71. If however the absolute is a not-self, different 
from the self, neither action or knowledge, whether 
by itself or in combination with action, can help us 
to realise the absolute. The absolute being an other 
to us can never be our self. Nothing can make any 
thing the self of some thing else which is different 
from it. If of two things which are different from each 
other, one were to be the self of the other, it would 
be so, either when it is there or when it is not there. 
But we find that neither when it is there nor when it 
is not there can we think of it as constituting the self 
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of tlie other. For so long as it is there, it will stand 
over against the other and cannot therefore be identi¬ 
fied with it; and when it is not there, then of course 
we cannot say that it can be identified, it being alto¬ 
gether absent. 

72. Those who think that there is identity as well 
as difference between the self and the absolute, even 
in the wordly life of the former, may hope to achieve 
freedom by meditating on the self as the absolute 
and not by the knowledge of identity derived from the 
proposition ‘I am the absolute.’ For them there is 
scope for an injunction for meditation, although none 
for any external action. 

73. But injunction even for meditation is not pos¬ 
sible for those who maintain that there is identity bet¬ 
ween the self and the absolute. There being absolute¬ 
ly no difference, no action either internal or external 
is possible. 
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74. Those who think that individuals are different 
from the absolute can consistently maintain that diffe¬ 
rent individuals should perform their respective duties 
enjoined upon them. But if individuals (having diffe¬ 
rences among themselves) are to be considered as 
identified with the absolute, there will be a confusion 
of duties and no specific and consistent course of con¬ 
duct can be followed by any person. For a Brahmin , 
being identified with the absolute with which a Ksha - 
tria is also identified, is in fact identified with the 
Kshatriya. One being identified with the absolute 
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is through the absolute identified with all. Now whose 
duties will a Brahmin perform, seeing that, according 
to this theory, he is a Brahmin , Kshatriya , Vaiiya 
and a S udra at the same time ? Moreover an indivi¬ 
dual, through his identity with the absolute, loses his 
particularity and so cannot be the agent of any actions 
which are prescribed only for particular individuals. 

75. It may be supposed that although an individual 


is one with the absolute, he may still have some duties 
by identifying himself with a particular class. But if 
he is really identical with the absolute, his identifica¬ 
tion of himself with a particular class (e. g. Brahmin ) 
is nothing short of a blunder and it is bound to go 
with the rise of true knowledge. If a person maintains 
his identification with a particular class even on the 
rise of knowledge, then his knowledge of the absolute 
will have to be considered as quite fruitless. 

76. In fact he cannot be supposed to have got the 
knowledge or gone be}^ond the state of ignorance and 
an ignorant person can never be prevented from going 
on with his actions. 


77. It has been said that the absolute is one or 
many according as we consider it as universal or parti¬ 
cular. But if particularity and universality are the 
characterstics of the absolute, then action also becomes 
the absolute, because it too is either general or parti¬ 
cular. So action being the absolute, must constitute 
the self of the individual who is identified with the 
absolute. .This being so, there can be no injunction 
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or action. An injunction is possible only for that 
which has to be accomplished but action being the 
self of the individual (to whom injunction is to be 
given) is already accomplished. 


Thus we see that if the individual is to be identi¬ 
fied with the absolute by true kuowledge, then there 
is no possibility of any action going along with his 
knowledge. 


But cannot the individual be both different and 
non-different from the absolute at the same time, so 
that his knowledge may be due to his identity (non¬ 
difference) and action to his difference ? This view 
however involves self-contradiction and is not therefore 
possible. There can be no difference without negating 
non-difference. Otherwise difference and non-difference 
would have no meaning. 


78. If however there is somehow difference as 
well as non-difference between the individual and the 
absolute, the absolute will have to support a very un- 
happy lot. As one with all the individuals of the 
world, the absolute will be subject to all their imperfec¬ 
tions. Sharing thus the sufferings of all individuals, 
the absolute will be far more unhappy than any one 
individual. This, however, is a consequence which 
will be repugnant to all supporters of the absolute. 

79. We thus find that it is as impossible for know¬ 
ledge to be combined with action (as a means of free¬ 
dom) as for the sun to go with darkness. 
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50. Although we have proved this position with 
sufficient reason, some people with little insight may 
imagine that as we have not dealt with the specific 
points, raised by our opponent and mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, his position is not comple¬ 
tely i eiuted. To dispei this idea, we say a few words 
on each of the points raised by our opponent. 

51. It has been said that if we give up prohibited 
actions as well as those that are prescribed for some 
desired end and go on performing only obligatory 
duties, we can attain freedom from bondage. 

But how is it possible to give up or get rid of those 
actions ? There are only two ways in which we can 
be free from the actions that have been already per¬ 
formed. First, the actions that have begun to take their 
effect can be got rid of only by our enjoying or suffering 
the effect fully. Secondly, the evil actions that have 
not yet begun to take their effect can be counteracted 
by doing some penances There is a third way also, 
namely, that of knowledge, which terminates all actions 
with their results; but this is not accepted by our oppo¬ 
nent who is a supporter of action. These being the 
only possibilities, we do not know how we ca*i get rid 
of those good actions which have not yet begun to have 
their effect. It may be said that we shall avoid them 
as soon as they begin to have their effect. But that 
is not possible. We are free in regard to an action 
which is not yet performed. We may or may not do 
it. But with regard to an action which is alreedy 
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performed, we are quite helpless. Whether we like 
it or not, we have to suffer all its consequences. 


As regards new actions, nobody can guarantee 
that he will never, up to the end of his life, perform 
any actions that are either prohibited or prescribed for 
some desired end. For very virtuous people are known 
to have committed mistakes and engaged themselves 
in some unrighteous acts. 


There is no proof that a person desirous of freedom 
will merely perform his obligatory duties and refrain 
from all other actions and exhaust by enjoyment or 
suffering all those actions that have begun to take their 
effect. Moreover the actions, performed in the course 
of our beginningless round of existence, are themselves 

infinite and their accumulated effects can never be 
exhausted. 


It cannot be supposed that actions performed for 
a desired end will be counteracted by actions of the 
same character because there will be no opposition 
between them as they are of the same character. Simi¬ 
larly prohibited actions cannot be counteracted by other 
prohibited actions. 

82. It may be supposed that just as our evil deeds 
can be counteracted by the performance of some penan¬ 
ce, the effects of actions performed for a desired end 
can be counteracted by the performance of obligatoiy 
duties. But that is not possible, because the per¬ 
formance of such duties is not known to lead to any 
particular result. 
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^ g3 Moreover penances are prescribed for the re¬ 
moval of sin but nowhere are obligatory duties pres¬ 
cribed as a means of counteraction in respect of actions 


that have been performed for a desired end. 

84. Such actions cannot be counteracted by actions 
of the same kind, as a sin cannot be counteracted by 
another sin. 

Thus we find that the position that freedom is 
attainable by means of action cannot properly be 
maintained. 

85. It has been asserted that we get no evidence 
for the knowledge of the self in scripture which in 
many places speaks of actions as of very great efficacy. 
But when an action is spoken of as of great efficacy, 
it only means that an action is effective in bringing 
forth results which are desired. It does not mean 
that action is the means, and knowledge is not the 
means, of freedom. 

86. Because action is spoken of in many places, it 
does not follow that the knowledge of the self, which 
is spoken of in fewer places, is not valid or that it 
should be taken as subsidiary to action. For the vali¬ 
dity of a piece of knowledge is not dependent upon the 
plurality of its sources. The evidential character of a 
valid source of knowledge is absolute with regard to its 
object. So even if there is only one scriptural passage, 
which speaks of the knowledge of the self, its eviden" 
tial character must be taken as absolute. 

87. If you do not find any such passage, it is your 
own fault, because in fact there are a number of them 
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ywhich clearly speak of the knowledge of the self. 

88. It has been said that we have injunctions for 
the perception of the self in such passages as “The 
self should be seen” etc. 

But as a matter of fact we find that an injunction is 
possible only with regard to an action which can be 
done or left undone and which is thus dependent on 
our will. But the knowledge of the self is based on 
the nature of reality and is not dependent on the will of 
any person. So it cannot be an object of injunction. 

Even if we assume that there is an injunction it 
cannot be an injunction for some thing which is not 
otherwise obtained, seeing that the preception of the 
self is always with us. 

89. It has been suggested that as there is no evi¬ 
dence of the knowledge of the self in the Vedas, we 
should have no faith in it. But this is a mere blunder. 
If the being of a thing is asserted on the basis of 
some evidence, then the absence of that evidence can 
be a ground for our lack of faith in it. But if a thing 
is self-established and is not the object of any proof, 
then there can be no doubt about it. The self is not 
asserted on the basis of any proof. It is of the nature 
of consciousness itself which can never be denied and 
which is the basis of all proofs. We learn about the 
religious merit and demerit of our actions only from 
scripture and so from nothing else can we have any 
assurance about them. But when the self is always 
self-manifest, how can there be any doubt about it ? 

90. As for the alleged rule that there should be an 
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ything may conduce to a 
beneficial result, we have to say that it may very well 
apply to actions which bear their fruit after a long inter¬ 
val of time (e. g. after death). Because in their case, as 
the result does not immediately follow, we do not know, 
without the help of an injunction, whether there will 
be any result at all. But the rule is utterly inappli¬ 
cable in the case of knowledge, because knowledge 
brings forth its result immediately and so its benefi¬ 
cial effect is not a matter of doubt that requires to be 
settled by a scriptural injunction. 
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injunction in order that at 



91. The words of Jaimini have been quoted to 
show that the Vedas stand for action alone. But this 
can scarcely be the meaning of Jaimini. If this were 
his real meaning, there would have been no Sariraka 
sutras (following the sutras of Jaimini ), which bring 
out the real import of the Vedanta and teach about 
the real nature of the absolute reality. So Jaimini 
must be of opinion that as the injunctive passages 
are the valid source of our knowledge with regard to 
the objects meant by them, the passages, which speak 
of the identitj' of the self and the absolute, are also 
the valid source of our knowledge with regard to the 
said identity, because both these kinds of passages 
speak of things which cannot otherwise be known. 
(A valid source of knowledge must give us knowledge 
which is not otherwise obtainable). So those portions 
of the Vedas, which deal with injunctions can be said 
to have reference only to actions. Such passages as 
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‘Thou art that’ which express an accomplished fact 
can have no reference to action. 

92-3. The Vedas are supposed to urge us to cons¬ 
tant activity throughout our life. But when we know 
that in point of fact activity never belongs to the self, 
we cannot but think that such Vedic sayings, as speak 
of actions, are meant only for people who are devoid 
of true knowledge. 

In fact even in the theory of our opponent it is 
difficult to have any inclinations to perform actions 
which prodiice their results after death, such as life in 
heaven etc. When the hope of such enjoyment is 
held out to us, it is implied that we continue to exist 
even after the loss of our body. This means that the 
self is really bodiless. But how can a bodiless self 
enter into an action, seeing that the instrument of 
action, i. e. the body, does not belong to its essential 
nature ? How can the self, which is beyond all evi¬ 
dence, and, although taken as the ego, really devoid of 
all objective characters, be made to act by an injunction ? 

9-1. Moreover pleasure and pain have no real con¬ 
nexion with the self. The self is the ultimate (inmost) 
subject whereas pleasure and pain are (outward) objects 
and so they cannot belong to it. When the self is 
thus really beyond pleasure end pain, it can have no 
tendency towards actions which are supposed to bring 
pleasure. 

95. When the self does not sustain auy real con¬ 
nexion even with the body, what connexion can it 
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with other objects ? How can it then have 
sure in heavenfy existence ? 

96. So it is certain that the Vedic exhortation to 
action must be meant for people who are devoid of 
real knowledge and who identify themselves with their 

body. 

97-8. It has been said that we cannot have a sen¬ 
tence without a verb and that a verb stands for some 
action. But although a verb may be necessary for a 
sentence, it does not lollow that any verb can be 
placed anywhere or that a verb, which expresses only 
the present being of a fact, can be replaced by a verb 
denoting an action. We admit such verbs as am or 
‘art* in such sentences as ‘I am the absolute or Thou 
art that', but they express some real state of things 
and can never be construed as meaning some injunc¬ 
tion for an act, yet to be done in the future. 

99. Hence we come to the conclusion that by no 
action, whether of mind, body or speech, can a man 
attain freedom from bondage. It can be attained oni 

by knowledge. 

100. So the opinions expressed in favour of action 
may sound well in the mouth of a person given to sac¬ 
rificial rites but they are quite ill-suited to one who 
knows the self. 
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CHAPTER II. 




Differeut elements enter into the constitution of 
different sense-organs and a sense-organ can give us 
the knowledge of that element only which has enter¬ 
ed into its constitution. Thus for instance, we know 
sounds by our ears, because sound is a quality of ether 
'akasa) which constitutes the organ of hearing. (It is 
taken for granted chat there should be some affinity 
Detween an object of perception and the organ of sense 
by which it is perceived). But the self is altogether 
different from all objects and has therefore no objec¬ 
tive constituent which may be contributed by any of 
the elements that enter into the constitution of diffe¬ 
rent senses. The knowledge of the self arises from such 
scriptural sayings as ‘Thou art that.’ The aim of this 
chapter is to remove the cause of our not understand- 
ing the meaning of such sayings. 

1. If anyone, having heard the sentence ‘Thou art 
that’ does not understand its meaning, it is because he 
does not know the true meaning of ‘thou’ (the indivi¬ 
dual self) which we are going to explain here. 

2. Let us first consider whether it is from the scrip¬ 
tural saying alone that the knowledge of the self can 
arise. Tradition supplies us with instances of indi¬ 
viduals who attained true knowledge by other means 
also. When every thing of the form of not-self dis¬ 
appears, one naturally gets established in the self as it 
happened in the case of Virata. 




Bhrigu and Svetaketu came to realise tlie self by a 
remembrance (which is different from direct know, 
ledge) of the scriptural saying. 

3. Pisachaka however got the knowledge of the self 
when he accidentally heard in a forest the recital of 


the vedic saying. 

4. From this, it might be supposed that a direct 
knowledge of the Vedic saying is not necessary as a 
rule for the knowledge of the seh. But this supposi. 
tion would be wrong. For although the world may 
disappear, the knowledge of the absolute as the sup¬ 
reme bliss, which is different from the disappearance 
of the world, will not arise, unless the relevant saying 
of scripture comes to our help. The fact that the 
remembrance of the scriptural saying brought about the 
knowledge does not prove that the scriptural saying 
was not the cause of such knowledge. It only shows 
that the saying operated through memory. 

5. It may be objected that the scriptural saying- 
will not serve as the means of arriving at valid know¬ 
ledge, in as much as it is not corroborated by other 
sources of knowledge. But this objection overlooks 
that a valid source of knowledge (perception, inference, 
testimony etc.) does not wait to be corroborated bv 
other* sources of knowledge, in order to give rise to 
the knowledge that is proper to it. 

It may be supposed that the scriptural saying, 
which asserts the identity of the individual and the 
absolute, is contradicted by our experience. But in 
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fact there is no contradiction, because by the indi¬ 
vidual we are not to understand the physical body, 
the senses or the psychical self, subject to pleasure 
and pain, but the ultimate subject which is one with 
the absolute. 

6. If we do not get the knowledge of the self as 
soon as we hear the Vedic saying, it is because we are 


still attached to the world and lack the necessary qua¬ 
lification of renunciation and desire for freedom. 

7. Unless one is desirous of freedom, one will 
not go to a teacher and without a teacher, we will not 
hear the Vedic sentence. 

8. And without the sentence, there will be no 
words and their meanings together with the ascertain¬ 
ment of their real import by the use of the methods 
of presence and absence.* 

9. Without these methods, the meaning of the 
sentence cannot be understood and unless we under¬ 


stand its meaning, ignorance will not be removed, 

10. The highest goal in life cannot be achieved 
unless ignorance is removed. It is necessary there¬ 
fore to understand the meaning of the sentence ‘Thou 
art that’, and we cannot understand it unless we 
know what is meant by ‘thou’ or the individual self. 

11-12. We generally identify the self with the 
body. But this is a gross mistake. Our body with 
the senses is nothing but the product of the material 


* These are the methods of finding out what is self and what is net- 
self. That which is constantly present (anvayi) in all facts of expe 
ttence is the self and that which is sometimes absent (vyatireki) is 
cot-self. 

. 
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that we eat and so like other products of material 
things the body cannot be the self. The food, which 
we eat, is never identified with the self, both before 
it is eaten and after it comes out in the form of excre¬ 
ment. Why should it then be identified with the self 
in the intermediate state (i. e. in the state of the 
body) ? Ignorance is the only cause of such identi¬ 
fication. 

13-14. If we cannot appreciate the statement that 
the body is not the self because of our attachment to 
the body so long as we are alive, when death makes 
us part with it and we see that our body is made 
an object of common sport by quarrelling dogs, we 
shall certainly lose our attachment and the sense oi‘ 
identity with it. 

15. Our contention that the body is the product of 
the food, which we eat, is not based merely on infe¬ 
rence ] it is supported by the testimony of scriptuie 
also. 

16-17. If we can realise that the body, whether 
gross or subtle, is not the self, we shall no longer be 
affected by any defects that may be found in the body. 

18. We do not understand the Vedic statement ‘I 
am the absolute’, because we have got a strong sense 
of identity with the body and the senses. When we 
get rid of this sense, we become free from all anti¬ 
pathy and attachment. There will be no foes or 
friends for us, all being equally animated by one self. 

19. The body cannot be the self because the body 
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is given as an object of sense-perception just as any 
other material object and what is given as an object 
cannot be identified with the subject. Moreover this 
body is with us only in the waking state. In dreams 
' ve become associated with other bodies.J So this 

body which is sometimes absent from us cannot be 
our self. 


20. i ne body is found to possess contradictory 
properties. When associated with the sense of egoity, 
i. e. taken to be the ego, it is carried about as lightly as 
a co *k> but when devoid of such a sense, it has to be 
carried by four persons. 

21. We need not labour this point any further. 
b*o one except a materialist believes that the gross 
body is the self. We should now try to free the self 
from subtler encumbrances. 

2.2. It may be supposed that although the self is 
not the gross body, it is that to which such properties 
as egoity, activity, desire etc belong. Butin fact these 
properties, like thinness or stoutness, cannot really 
belong to the self, because they are cognised in ob¬ 
jective forms and they come and go iike extraneous 
things. 

2d. Just as fire does not burn heat which is its 
own property, so the self should not know these pro¬ 
perties, if they belonged to it. 

24 . l o say that the self is not given in our sense 

: It is belie-ed that in dream we sometimes even roam about in the 
body of a tiger. 
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the ego is to say tliat it cannot be given as an object 
in any form of consciousness. This amounts merely 
to saying that one and the same self cannot be the 
subject as well as the object in any knowledge. The 
mimamsakas however believe that the self which 
knows is also known in our sense of the ego. But 
this position is illogical. In anjr instance of know¬ 
ledge the knower and the known cannot be identical. 
A jar that is known is never one with the knower 
who knows it. So we cannot suppose that the self 
which knows is really known in our sense of the ego. 

’ 25. It may be objected that the self is given as an 

object in self-consciousness which is a direct experie¬ 
nce ; and it should not be set aside on the strength 
of any reasoning or inference which after all has to 
be based on direct experience. But in fact what is 
given as an object in direct experience is not the self 
Egoity is a property of the mind or inner sense. 
When it is cognised by the self, it is cognised not as 
residing in the subject or the self, but in the inner 
sense. If it were a property of the self, it would not 
be (objectively) known just as the knowing of the 
knower is not known. 

26. If the self is known in our sense of the ego, 
we have to enquire how it is known. Is it known by 
the whole self or by a part of it ? Egoity as a quality 
of the self cannot be grasped unless the self is also 
grasped. But the self can grasp only that which is 
different from it. The self being identical with itself, 
there can be no apprehension of the self by the self. 
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We cannot even suppose that egoity will be grasped 
by a part of the self, because the self has no parts. 
In fact as the self cannot be an object, if egoity 'were 
a quality of it, it would not be known at all. 

2/. The self is the knower. If the knower is 
known, it can be known only at the time of knowing. 
If it comes to be known afterwards, (when it has ceased 
to know) then of course it is not known as the knower.’ 
Thus we see that the irreconcilable properties of the 
knower and the known cannot belong to the self. 


28 . Some may argue that from the reasons given 

nbove, the properties of desire, activity, do not belong / 
to the self; but it does not appear how the sense of 
the ego.a ssociated as it is with the self, can be denied 
of the self, especially in the face of the Vedic text ‘I 
am the absolute.’ But if from 'I am the absolute,’ we 
were to conclude that egoity is a property of the 
sek, then from 'I am fair’ (a proposition commonly 
asserted by many people), we should conclude that 
fairness is a property ofthe self. 

29. In fact the proposition Tam the absolute’ only 
means that what is taken to be Tis really the absolute 
and so its purport is to deny that the self is the ego. 

This is exactly parallel to the instance in which we 
decide a particular object, mistaken for the stump of 
a tree, to be really a man. Just as there our know¬ 
ledge tnat the object is a man removes our former 
belief that it was the stump of a tree, so here the 
knowledge that the self is the absolute puts an end 


the belief that it is the 


ego. 


30-31. When we get rid of the sense of the ego, 
there remains nothing in the world of duality, from 
which we are not dissociated, because our association 
with all other objects is based on our association with 
the ego. When we lose the sense of the ego, we also 
lose the sense of ‘mine’; the latter is the product of 
the former, just as an illusory snake is the product of 
of ignorance. When ignorance disappears, the illusory 
snake also disappear^. 


32. If egoity were a property of the self it would 

continue in final release as well as in deep sleep. But 
the fact that the sense of the ego is not present in 
these states of the self shows that it is not a property 
of the self. 

33* Consciousness belongs to the self and so it is 
eternally present with the self. If egoity really be¬ 
longed to the self, it would likewise be eternal. If 
egoity were eternal, all sciences of liberation would be 
rendered meaningless.* 

34. It may be supposed that although egoity is 
absent in some states of the self, it is still a real pro¬ 
perty of the self, just as greenness is a real property 
of a mango, even though it does not always remain 
green. But what is possible for a thing, which is 
subject to change and in which one quality may be 
replaced by another, is not possible for the immuta- 


* With the sense of the ego. the sense of miue would remain and 
we would ever remain in bondage to external objects;. 
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b!e self which, according to the Sruti, is not liable to 
changing states. 

35. The sense of the ego appears and disappears, 
ff it belonged to the self, the self would be liable to 
change (non-eternal). It is impossible that the pro¬ 
perty of a thing should appear and disappear without 
producing any chang in the thing itself. 

36. But what harm is there if the self really turns 
out to be transitory ? The difficulty is that the self- 
established, ever witnessing character of the self can 
never be denied and so it has to be taken as eternal. 

37. Moreover egoity is given like other objects 
by some means of knowledge or proof, and so it must 
like them be incapable of being regarded as a property 
of the self. -The self is not so given by any means of 
proof, because all proofs realise themselves on the 
basis of the self. 

08 . ihe self and egoity are of opposite nature. 
The unintelligent character of egoity is incompatible 
with its being a property of the self which is intelli¬ 
gent. 

39. In any event it is certain that in one and the 
same act of knowledge, the knower and the known 
cannot be the same. The seer can not be seen by its 
own seeing nor by that which is seen. 

40. If the seer could also be seen, it would lead to 
all sorts of inconsistencies. Suppose the self, which 
is the subject, becomes an object of the mind which is 
an object to it (self). Then one and the.same thing 




would be both subject and object at the same time 
which is impossible. Again the object having turned 
out to be a subject, there will be no object pro¬ 
per to be known. Further if the self could be an 
object, the sayings of the Sruti which speak of the 
transcendent self would lose all significance. 

41. That which knows always is not known. If it 
were to be known, it would not know at all. If the 
subject could also become the object, then the object 
being but the subject, there would be merely the sub¬ 
ject and no object to be known. Or the subject hav¬ 
ing degraded itself to the status of the object, there 
would simply be the object and no subject to know it. 
The world would thus be deprived of the light of the 
witnessing subject, and universal blindness would 
follow. 

42-3 The Sruti has repeatedly denied objectivity of 
tne self by saying ‘not this’ ‘not this’. In the Gita too the 
ego is counted among the constituents of the objective 
world which is opposed to the self (Chap. XIII. 5). 
Fven in the opinion of the Ford, duality (which is a 
characteristic of the world of objects) has no connexion 
with the seif. 

44. We have to realise that the world of duality is 
utterly disparate from the self, that it is false and of 
the nature of not-self. It has its root in ignorance 
and is of a character that is difficult to be conceived. 

45. We say that the world of duality is false. It 
cannot be realised as distinct from the self which is 
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being and consciousness, because to be distinct from 
the self is to be dissociated from being and conscious¬ 
ness, that is, to lose being as well as objectivity, which 
has meaning only in relation to consciousness. Nor 
can the world be identified with the self, because they 
are so different in character; the self is intelligent and 
the world is devoid of intelligence. So we have to 
suppose that the world is only imagined in the self. 

46. The object consists of colour, sound, etc., and 
the subject is the featureless absolute without any 
qualities. The ego appears to be both and this can 
be due only to ignorance. 

47 . Thus the one absolute consciousness appears 
as many in connexion with many objects, just as the 
the sun appears as many when reflected in many 
vessels of water. 

48. One undivided consciousness in association 
with different minds appears different, just as one and 
the same individual can be friendly, inimical or in¬ 
different with regard to different persons. 


49. Just as the sun, although shining in the sky, 
appears by reflection, to be in different vessels of 
water kept on the earth and to partake of their diffe¬ 
rent characteristics, so does the self appear in different 
minds and get associated with their limitations. 

50. It may be feared that if the one self is in all 
different persons, then their different conflicting qua¬ 
lities (pleasure and pain, ignorance and knowledge, 
etc.) will have to be referred to the same self and 
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this will lead to a contradiction. But as a matter of 
fact there will be no contradiction, because the different 
qualities donot really belong to the self but they are 
simply imagined to be there. 


51. It appears that there are acts and actors as 
well as the fruits of these acts. But such appearance, 
as it is constituted by mere delusion, does not touch 
the reality at all. When in fact there is no duality, 
it is a self-deception to suppose that we can be subject 
to such attributes as pleasure, pain, etc. 

52. It is only by being blinded by our ignorance 
of the truth of reality that we become attached to the 
world. 


53. The ego is at the root of all evil, because it is 
connected with the self as well as with the not-self. 
There is never any real connexion of the self with 
ignorance (avidya) or any of its effects. The self is of 
the nature of eternal consciousness which never suffers 
any change. It is only through the ego that the self 
comes to be related with the world of duality. There 
are objects on the one hand and the self on the other, 
and between them there is the mind which, although 
131 itself unintelligent, has yet the power of know¬ 
ing the object, because the self or the principle of 
intelligence is reflected in it. The mind, as possess¬ 
ing the reflection of the self, is the ego which is thus 
- elated both with the subject (self) and with the object 
and through which alone the self comes to be associa¬ 
ted with the world. When the sense of the ego dis- 
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pears, the self gets detached from the world and 
realises its non-duality. 


54. But here is a difficulty. We started our en¬ 
quiry into the nature of the ego in order to understand 
the significance of the saying ‘I am the absolute.’ 
But if the ego (I) is to be discarded as not-self, in 
accordance with the arguments here advanced, how 
shall we understand the meaning of the above saying 
which asserts the identity of the ego and the abso¬ 
lute ? We can understand this saying only if the 
word T can be used in the sense of the pure self which 
is the absolute. 


To remove this difficulty it has only to be pointed 
out that although the word ‘I’ does not literally mean 
the self, it is still used in the sense of the self and 
this use is not altogether unjustified. While speaking 
of the state of deep sleep in which there is no sense 
of the ego, we say ‘I did not know’ and this shows 
that the word ‘I’ is used for the self. When we know 
that the ego, being not-self, cannot be the absolute 
we have to understand the word ‘1’ 'in the sense of the 
pure self. 

55. This use of the word ‘I, in the sense of the 
self has got its justification in the fact that the ego 
shares many important characteristics of the self. The 
ego has, in respect of all other objects, the characte¬ 
ristic of inwardness which belongs to the self. The 
ego is subtle like the self and in order to cultivate ‘self 
intuition’ we begin with the ego. It is proper there- 
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Tore that the self should be indicated by the sense of 
the ego more than by anything else. 

56. The ego has its being only as identified with 
the self. We cannot think of the ego as existing 
apart from the self. This is why the word T is used 
to signify the self. 

57. The reality, however, which is sought to be 
signified by it, is beyond all names and forms, infinite 
and perfect, and possesses no instruments of action and 
is not itself subject to any activity. It is not establi¬ 
shed by any proof but is self-evident. 

58. The self is not only free from the experience 
of will and feeling; it is not even involved in the know¬ 
ing activities of the mind. In its changeless, eternal 
sight, although it does not actually see (in the sense 
of undergoing any modification), is displayed the chan¬ 
ging sport of all minds. 

59. But how are we to believe in this theory, see¬ 
ing that there are other theories as well which profess 
to be true ? All theories claim to vindicate their own 
truth and prove the falsity of their rivals, and we do- 
not know of any theory which is acknowledged as 
true by all masters of logic. 

This difficulty, however, cannot with much force be 
nrged against the theory of the self. Because all 
a rguments of logic proceed on the basis of experience 
which no logician can deny. Kxprience has to be 
a ccepted by all and what we call the self is nothing 
knt experience itself. 
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60. But even if we accept the self as experience, 

■we do not seem to be relieved of all difficulties. The 
self is either like the skin susceptible to the effects of 
sun and rain or like space impervious to such effects. 

In other words the self is either liable to some change 
or is altogether changeless. If it is liable to change, 
it is perishable and non-eternal, and if it is altogether 
changeless, it is as good as unreal. 

61. If our mental experiences make any change in 
the self, the self ceases to be changeless and eternal. 

If they make no change whatever in the self, it is not 
proper to think of the self as the subject of those 
experiences. 

62. These difficulties can be met by the following 
consideration. When a column of smoke rises in the 
sky, does it make its passage by breaking through 
space ? If there is no breaking through space, which 
always remains intact, there should be no movement 
of smoke and it should remain stationary. Or else 
we should think of space as rent asunder by the rising 
smoke. Both these alternatives are contradictory to 
our thought and experience. Just as this difficulty 
has to be resolved by the idea that it is the nature of 
space to allow movement through it, without being 
affected by such movement, so should we suppose that 
the self becomes the subject of different experiences 
without being affected by them. 

63. We consider the immutable self as involved in 
the expediences of pleasure and pain by confusing it 


with the ego, just as a man sitting in a boat in motion 
ascribes motion to the unmoving things he passes by. 

64. The self is like a pure gem which shines in 
the presence of other objects as well as in their absence 
without undergoing any change. 

65. The gem illuminates other objects when they are 
near it and does not do so when they are absent. But 
in illuminating them the gem does not undergo any 
change or in any way become different from what it 
Was when the objects were not near it. 

68. Similarly the self which illuminates all acts 
°f the mind remains unaffected by the presence or the 
absence of mental states. 

67. There is no real act of the self which may pro¬ 
perly be said to be the act of illuminating. The illu¬ 
minating of objects by the self means nothing more 
than the mere presence of the self to them. To speak 
°f it as an act is to use only a figure of speech. 

68. It should not be supposed that what we are 
advocating here is nothing but the sankhya doctrine. 
Although according to the sankhyas, the immutable self 
illuminates all acts of the mind and is itself free from 

d activity, they also believe in a real second princi¬ 
ple which is the cause of the world; and the world- 
Tpea~auce for them is not false but real. In our 
Goi T ^ - ere I s 110 real world. The whole world 
Ppears in the self just as cloud suddenly appears and 
disappears in the pure sky. 

69. The immutable self in reality is not at all 
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touched by duality. It is one and eternal and sees 
without succession. The self merely illuminates by 
its own intelligence the passing modes of the mind 
which takes on the different forms of sensible appear¬ 
ance. 

70. It is the mind which changes with different 
acts of knowledge. It knows things by succession 
and does not know the past, present and the future at 
a single glance like the self. 

71-3. The mind sees and hears, and the self does 
not see or hear; but the self illuminates the mind 
which sees or hears. Similarly in all other acts of the 
mind, the necessary modifications are undergone by 
the mind but the awareness of them is due to the pre¬ 
sence of the self which does not get involved in those 
acts. 

74-5. The mind takes on all forms, the self is with¬ 
out any form; the mind is not for itself, the self is for 
itself and has no flicker in its being; the mind exists 
m time, the self is timeless; the mind is dependent, 
ihe sell is independent; the mind looks outward, the 
self is inward, the mind is finite, the self is infinite. 
The minds in different bodies are illuminated by the 
one absolute self. 

76. If the self itself were subject to suffering, who 
would know the sufferer ? The sufferer cannot be the 
knowing subject nor can the knowing subject be liable 
to suffering. 

77. Without undergoing some change, no one can 
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suffer any pain; but that which changes cannot be the 
witnessing subject. The knower must not change. 
If he also changed, who would know the change ? The 
self which witnesses the thousand changing states of 
the mind must itself be quite changeless. 

78. The different acts of knowledge may be valid 
or invalid; but my self as consciousness is equally 
present in them all. It can never be absent; even as 
the witness of an absence, break or gap, it has to be 
there. Only that which is different from the self is 
impermanent. 

79. Just as a jar, occupying space, may be brought 
into being and maintained in existence and ultimate¬ 
ly destroyed, without thereby any change being pro¬ 
duced in space, so does the mind undergo many chan¬ 
ges without producing an}r change in the self. 

80. This is not simply to be taken on trust. We 
know from experience that the mind is cognised as . 
attended with the affections of pleasure and pain, just 
as a person may be seen as provided with a stick. 
The seer is not burdened with the stick carried b}^ 
the person whom he sees. Similarly the witnessing 
subject remains always unaffected by the affections of 
the mind which it cognises. 

81. There is no doubt about the fact that the mind 
is a changing entity. It cognises one object after 
another; when it knows one, it does not know the 
other. This is intelligible only if we suppose that the 
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in knowing tilings passes 


through 
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different 


states, i. e. undergoes change. 

82. The self itself bears testimony to the change¬ 
ful character of the mind. The appearance and the 
disappearance of the different knowing states of the 
mind would not be known unless there were some un¬ 
changing consciousness to witness them. They can¬ 
not be known by the mind itself as nothing can know 
its own changes. The eternal self, which sees with¬ 
out succession, is present in the different states of the 
mind as space is present in all states of birth and 
growth of a growing plant. 

83. The mind passes through the different states 
of meinor}’, dream and waking, but in no state of the 
mind is consciousness as such absent. We can dis¬ 
tinguish one act of the mind from another; but there 
is no difference in consciousness as such in all these 
acts. This shows the unchanging character of cons¬ 
ciousness which shines by itself. 


84. Even when the self is supposed to undergo 
change, its change is to be understood as illusory, 
like the bent appearance of a stick thrust into water. 

85. When the self is not at all subject to different 
changing states, by no logic can we ascribe to it any 
touch of defect or evil. 


86. The different acts of the mind are distinguish¬ 
ed from one another by their different objects; but in 
knowledge as such there is no distinctiou. 

87. The mind only knows finite objects and is not 
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all-knowing. If it could know without changing, it 
would know every thing like the self. Since the mind 
does not know everything, we conclude it is liable to 
change# 

88. Since knowledge is one, it is the same in diffe¬ 
rent knowing acts of different persons, whether they 
are high or low in social position. The light is the 
same in them all, it appears as different owing to the 
difference of that which is illuminated by it. 


89. There is no distinction of state, space or time 
in the witnessing light which in its selfsameuess sees 
the differenct acts of all minds of the world. The 
difference in the object cannot mean any difference 
in the subject also. 


90. It should not be supposed that as the self is 
one in different persons, even on the rise of true 
knowledge one will be affected by the sufferings of 
those who have not got such knowledge. Because 
even when one has not got true knowledge, one does 
not feel the sufferings of others and so on the rise of 
knowledge, when one’s own sufferings become unreal, 
there can be no question of sharing the sufferings 
of others. 


91. This view of the immutable self as opposed to 
the mind, which is subject to change, is not based on 
mere speculation. It is based on authoritative ex¬ 
perience as recorded in the sruti. According to the 
sruti, the mind, which gives us the knowledge of 
sense-objects, by going through different modes 
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favourable or unfavourable, is illuminated by the self 
which is therefore not to be revealed by the mind. 

92. This is clear from the two sayings‘One 
should not see the seer of seeing’ and ‘By what means 
can we know the knower?” 
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93. As this view of reality appears to be the true 
view, supported by all valid means of knowledge, the 
people who think otherwise have really to be pitied. 
The one, immutable absolute is conceived in thousand 
different ways by people of weak intellect, just as an 
elephant is conceived in different ways by people who 
are born-blind. 

94. When we speak of the space of a jar, the jar 
is used as a determination of the space occupied by it, 
but it never constitutes the essence of the space. It 
comes and goes and may be destroyed but the space 
will remain the same. Similarly in the case of know¬ 
ledge and its objects. We speak of the knowledge of 
a jar or any other object. The object is used merely 
as a determination of knowledge and it does not cons¬ 
titute the essence of knowledge which remains un¬ 
affected by the appearance or the disappearance of the 
object. 

95. The self or knowledge is ever the same and 
is not touched by any difference. The whole universe, 
together with the ego,is, like any material object,subject 
to appearance and disappearance and is therefore ex¬ 
traneous to the being of the self like the hair on a 
man’s head. 
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96. All reasoning ' has for its object, the discrimi 
nation of the not-self from the self and not a demons¬ 
tration of the self which is self-manifest. We have to 
know by reasoning that even the mind is a not-self. 
But the non-duality of the self is not to be established 
by any reasoning. It is one with the nature of the 
self and so it will be evident from the self-manifest 
character of the self. 

97 The entire objective universe, consisting as it 
does, of knower and known, of the act of knowing to- 
aether with the means as well as the result of moving, 
has been found to be not-self and devoid of any subs¬ 
tance. It is not, however, dependent, as the Sankhyas 
hold, upon Prakrit! or the principle of materiality 
which is distinct in existence from the self. . ie 
world in our view is made up, as it were, of the igno¬ 


rance of the self and enjoys an imaginary being as a 
reflection in the pure consciousness of the self. 

There are no objects apart from knowledge, 
although knowledge may be there without the objects. 
Thus knowledge or the self is the prius of all objec¬ 
tive existence. Just as the knower of an object is 
different from the object, so is the light of the se.f 
to be distinguished from all objective existence. 


98. Our so-called knowledge and its object a.c 


within the sphere of ignorance and they have no sc ope 
beyond it. So the self is never an object of our know¬ 
ledge. Our knowledge is an effect of ignorance and an 
effect cannot transcent its material cause and find its 
seat elsewhere. 
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In fact there can be objective knowledge only 
where there is some amount of externality. The 
physical objects are clearly external even to the body; 
the body is external in respect of the mind -which 
makes it an object. The mind too is external to pure 
consciousness which illuminates it. The self can 
never be external to itself and so no objectivity is 
possible in its case. 


99. The objects are not themselves knowledge and 
so they require some means of knowledge to manifest 
themselves. But the self, w'hich is knowledge itself, 
does not require something else to manifest it. So 
although the self is never an object of our knowledge, 
there can be no doubt about its being. 


100. Just as the knower is distinct from the object 
known as well as from the mental mode which takes 
on the form of the object, so is pure conciousness 
different from the ego and the sense of egoity in 
which the ego is given as an object. 

101. i he self, which is self-manifest, is different 
from the not-self which depends upon the self for its 
manifestation. Still, as in an ordinary illusion, the 
character of the one is ascribed to the other and vice 
verse. Just as we, through mistake, ascribe motion 
to the moon even when she is standing, so do we as¬ 
cribe, through illusion, such properties of the mind as 
pleasure and pain to the self. 

102. It is the fire that burns. But one may sup¬ 
pose through ignorance that a piece of iron also 


burns (when heated). Similarly although conscious¬ 
ness belongs to the self it is supposed through delu¬ 
sion to belong to the ego. 

103. All this division of self and not-self, although 
within the scope of perception and other means of 
valid knowledge, is dependent upon avidya or igno¬ 
rance and is not due to the ultimate self. 

How is this ignorance, the root of all troubles, to 
be terminated ? It is terminated only by the know¬ 
ledge of truth. 

104. It is the common experience of all, of the 
learned and the ignorent alike, that false knowledge 
is always cancelled by right knowledge. The false 
knowledge of a snake in the place of a rope is can¬ 
celled by the right knowledge of the rope. In the 
same way the knowledge of the body is to be cancelled 
by the knowledge of the self. 

105. In regard to any ordinary object the use of 
a means of valid knowledge lies in bringing about 
knowledge of that object which was not already there. 
But this cannot be true of the self which is know¬ 
ledge itself and so in its case there can be no new 
knowledge of what was unknown before. What is 
brought about is only the cancellation of ignorance. 

106. The ego sees things through the modifica¬ 
tion of the mind. But the seer, the object seen and 
the mental mode through which it is seen are not con¬ 
scious of their own existence, nor can they be 
known by one another. It is because of the self that 



th ey are known at all and so the self cannot in any 
way be dependent upon them for its knowledge. 


107. The object has got some form and is exter¬ 
nal ; the apprehension of the object is a psychological 
act which may be of various forms (definite knowledge 
doubt, memory, etc); and the ego is present in the 
different acts of the mind. But beyond these three 
there is the witnessing self, sure and constant, which 
sees the presence as well as the absence of all others. 

108. The self is not a participant in the mundane 
existence in which there are actors performing diffe¬ 
rent acts and reaping the results of those acts. The 
self indifferently witnesses them all and must be diffe¬ 
rent from them. The self is indivisibly present in 
the division of knower, knowing and known and wit¬ 
nesses their presence as well as absence. The life of 
the world consists in appropriating certain things and 
rejecting others. But the self which witnesses these 
acts (of appropriation and rejection) is beyond these 
acts and is not involved in them. So it must be un¬ 
derstood as not involved in the life of the world. 

109. It has been argued that the pure subject is 
necessary in order to realise the presence and absence 
of the empirical subject (ego) and its different acts of 
knowledge. But why should not the knower (ego) 
and the rest be themselves sufficient to realise their 
presence and absence ? 

The presence of the pure subject is neeessary be¬ 
cause the empirical subject or any other entity, when 
it disappears, cannot cognise its own disappearance, 


it is no longer there. So when these entities (in¬ 
cluding the empirical knower) are granted to be 
absent at certain times (e.g. in deep sleep), it becomes 
necessary to suppose that the pure subject must 
be there to be aware of their absence. 

110. But, it may be argued 1 , if the knower 
(empirical) and the rest require the self to bear wit¬ 
ness to them, the self may require some other self 
to be aware of its exestence. This will lead to an in¬ 
finite regress. 

| 

This objection overlooks the fact that the self 
does not depend, like the mind, on something else for 
the proof of its existence. Others depend upon it to 
realise their existence but the self does not depend 
upon anything else to realise its being. 

HI. It is through ignorance that the empirical 
knower is taken to be the self. We should carefully 
discriminate the self from the not-self by the methods 
of presence and absence. We should know that what 
remains ever the same in the form of pure conscious¬ 
ness in the origin, endurance and the destruction of 
the world is the self which is not liable to change or 
destruction. 

112, When it is said that the self is not something 
that undergoes change, it might be taken to mean 
that there is really some thing changing from which 
the self is to be distinguished. But this would be a 
mistake. There is no change or duality is reality. 
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The world of duality is a magical shot’ reared up on 
the ignorance of the self. 

There can be no duality without a distinction and 
distinction cannot be ascribed to reality. The distinc¬ 
tion of A from B requires the distinction of B from A 
and vice versa, and as neither (distinction) can be had 
unless the other is already there, we can have none 
at all. 

The duality of the world cannot be realised by 
itself as it is quite unintelligent. It cannot be realised 
also in the form of knowledge because the unintelli¬ 


gent world cannot be identified with intelligent know¬ 
ledge. Nor can we realise duality by a union of both 
knowledge and the world, because there can be no 
real connexion, such as contact, inherence, etc, between 
the two and so no union is possible. 

113. The sruti bears ample testimony to the fact 
that the self is pure consciousness and is not involved 
in any activity. 


114. The world of duality, with the mind and the rest, 
has got for its constitutive cause nothing but the ignor¬ 
ance of the self. The world lacks the principle of intelli¬ 
gence and cannot therefore realise by itself its own 
existence. It cannot realise itself even with the help 
of the self, because the intelligence of the self, which 
alone can realise itself, is not communicable to it. 
The intelligence or consciousness of the self can never 
pass on to the world to help the latter in its self reali¬ 
sation. Thus when the mind, body and external objects 
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sire not found to be the self (nor to belong to it), 
we have to recognise that they have only imaginary 
being and are as good as nothing. 


115. But it may be objected that the world of 
duality appears to be given in direct experience; how 
can it then be declared to have only imaginary being ? 
The answer to the objection lies in the fact that there 
is no direct experience of the world. The self-lumi¬ 
nous pure consciousness alone is directly experienced. 
It is direct experience itself. The states of the mind 
appear directly only by a false identity with pure con- 
ciousness. As the external objects are reflected m 
those states, there is an appearance of their direct ex¬ 
perience. But in fact there is really no direct expe¬ 
rience of them. 

116. By no argument can it be proved that the 
self is connected with activity in any form. It is all 
a false appearance like the blue appearance of the sky 
(which is really pure, i. e. colourless). The worldly 
life of activity is due to the false ascription to the self 
of effort and desire together with the sense of egoity 


and ownership. 

By a false sense of egoity the self becomes subject 
to suffering. But when the Sruti by its negative 
instructions awakens it to a realisation of its true 
nature, the self, shorn of all its false attributes, be¬ 
comes established in its singleness which means its 
freedom. 

117. When true knowledge is given by the sruti, 
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are we to suppose that the sruti is some thing real, 
since valid knowledge can arise only from a real source 
and not from a false one ? 


But it need not be true that valid knowledge can¬ 
not arise from a false source. When an incident in 
the dream life forces the dreamer to wake up and be¬ 
come wide awake to the real state of things, we see 
that the sleeping man is made to rise from sleep, which is 
a state of ignorance, by an incident, which, as seen in 
the dream, has no reality. So the sruti and the 
teacher who imparts the knowledge of the sruti need 
not be real; they too are part of the illusory world. 

The self, because it is self, is eternally free from 
all aspects ox not-self. The ascription of objective 
characters to it is as false as the ascription of darkness 
to the sun. The cancellation of these characters also 
is equally false, because, as they are never present in 
the self, they cannot be really cancelled. 

118, The man, who comes to the realisation of his 
seii as descrioed above, wonders how the significance 
of the Vedic saying, negating all worldly life, was 
ever missed by him. 

119. The awakened self, perfect and free, not 
owning any means of action or undergoing any activi¬ 
ty, remains in its glory of singleness, dissociated even 
from the life of the mind, just as a person, who has 
renounced the world, remains alone away from the life 
of his family. 
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It has been found that the whole world is nothing 
but an illusory appearance. The self is pure consci¬ 
ousness, free from all manner of change. The only 
possible relation between ihe self and the illusory 
appearance is that of ignorance. It is due to igno¬ 
rance that the world-appearance is there. But igno¬ 
rance by itself is nothing; it is always an ignorance 
of some one about something. In the Vedanta phi¬ 
losophy there are two ultimate categories, the self and 
the not-self. To which of these does ignorance 
belong ? 


The not-self cannot have ignorance, because the 
not-self is nothing but ignorance and ignorance itself 
cannot be the seat of ignorance. Ignorance is always 
found to lead to doubt, confusion, etc., but the not-self 
being unintelligent, cannot be subject to any such 
states whence too it follows that the not-self cannot have 
ignorance. Ignorance is possible for that which can 
know and as the not-self cannot know, i t cannot also 
be ignorant. If the not-self is not ignorance itself, 
we can at best regard it as the product of igaorance. 
But if the not-self is the product of ignorance, igno¬ 
rance must already be there before the not-self, and so 
the not-self cannot be the seat of ignorance. Apart 
from ignorance, the notself has no character of its 
own. For the same reasons the not-self cannot be the 
object of ignorance. Ignorance itself cannot be the 
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Object of ignorance. As the not-self follows upon 
ignorance, the object of ignorance must already be 


there and cannot be identical with the not-self. Thus 
we find that the not-self can neither be the seat of 
ignorance nor its object. And when we know that 
there is nothing beyond the self and the not-self, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that it is the self which 
has ignorance. The self is found to have the expe¬ 
rience ‘I do not know.’ In the sruti too Narada says 
he knows the mantras but does not know the self. 


The difficulties w T e found in regarding the not-self 
as the seat of ignorance do not arise in the case of the 
self. The self is of the nature of pure consciousness 
and is not a form of ignorance. The consequences of 
ignorance are also possible for the self. The self, as 
conditioned by ignorance, can be subject to doubt and 
confusion. There can be lapse of knowledge as well 
as attainment of it for the self (understanding know¬ 
ledge in the sense of empirical knowledge brought 
about by mental states). The self is not a product of 
ignorance, the self realises its existence by itself. So 
it is proper that ignorance should belong to the self. 
The self too is the object of ignorance. 

But, it may be asked, how is it possible for the 
self to have ignorance, seeing that the self is know¬ 
ledge itself ? Knowledge is opposed to ignorance as 
light is to darkness. How can then ignorance be re¬ 
ferred to the self ? Moreover if the self is to serve as 
the seat of ignorance, distinction between the seat and 
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that which is referred to it is bound to arise. But the 
self having absolutely no other to it, there can be no 
room for an}' such distinction. Besides the self is the 
ground of knowledge and it cannot consistently be con¬ 
sidered also as the basis of ignorance. 


To meet this objection one must realise that 
knowledge may be taken in two senses. It may be 
taken in the sense of a mental state or it may be taken 
in the sense of pure consciousness. In the former 
sense, knowledge is opposed to ignorance but is also 
an effect of ignorance and as such it cannot consti¬ 
tute the nature of the self. If we take it in the latter 
sense, it is not inconsistent with ignorance. In fact 
ignorance necessarily implies it as its witness. I$ven 
when we feel we do not know, there must be some 
being to be aware of our ignorance. Otherwise igno¬ 
rance itself will not be established. 


As regards the absolute non-duality of the self, 
we have to recognise that although in reality there is 
no other to the self and no distinction in it, there may 
be the appearance of an other, due to ignorance, as 
in the case of illusion. The substratum of the illu¬ 
sory appearance is alone there but it is none the*less 
the substratum of an illusory other. 

When ignorance disappears, all the evils of duali¬ 
ty also disappear. And one gets rid of ignorance 
when one realises the meaning of the assertion ‘Thou 
art that’, having understood the meaning of each 
term. 
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1. When a man realises his identity with the abso 
lute from such sayings as ‘Than art that’, he loses all 
sense of egoity and ownership and goes beyond the 
life of thought and speech. 

2. When we know that the term ‘that’ stands for 
the absolute, which is bliss itself, and the term ‘thou’ 
stands for the inmost self, we come to realise from 
the assertion ‘thou art that’ that the absolute is not 
a not-self and the self is not subject to suffering (i. e. 
is not not-bliss). 
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3. It has been said that one, who has understood 
the real meaning of ‘thou’, gets a non-propositional 
sense from the statement ‘Thou art that.’ How is 
this possible ? 

It is possible in this way:—When it is said ‘Thou 
art that’, we first understand that both ‘thou’ and 
‘that’ refer to the same locus (Samanadhikaranya) and 
thus understood, one of the terms has to be taken as 
qualified by the other (Visesyavisesanabhava). But 
we soon find that there is incompatibility between 
‘thou’ and ‘that’ and so they cannot be properly taken 
in this relation. We have therefore to take the words 
not in their actual meanings but as implying, standing 
for or pointing to, the self (laksyalaksanasambandha) 
which is the real significance of the sentence. 

In the previous chapter it has been explained how 
we should ascertain the true meaning of the asser¬ 
tion ‘Thou art that, by applying the methods of pre¬ 
sence and absence. Now 7 a question arises here: 



s there any injunction in the &ruti that for self-reali¬ 
sation one should have recourse to the methods of 
presence and absence in the matter of ascertaining the 
real meaning of the Vedic text or do men naturally 
of themselves apply these methods in this matter ? 
If the methods are obtained from a Vedic injunction, 
then b}' following them with single-mindedness after 
eschewing all actions, auspicious or inauspicious, one 
may come to realise the self. But if he gives them up 
even before self-realisation, then he is liable to be con¬ 
sidered sinful, inasmuch as he fails to conform to the 
Vedic injunction. No sin will attach itself to his con¬ 
duct if a person proceeds in this matter of his own 
accord without any injunction. 

4. Our answer is that we have got an injunction 
in the sruti where it is said that a person, with self- 
restraint and other qualifications, should see the self 
in the self, distinguishing it from all not-self, by apply¬ 
ing the methods of presence and absence. 

5. When by force of the reasons already explained, 
the aspirant after release comes to see that all that 
constitute our individuality i. e. the ego, the senses 
and the body, do not form part of the self he becomes 
extremely desirous of knowing who he is and the 6rutJ 
kindly declares to him ‘Thou art that.’ 

6. It has been maintained that we first correctly 
discriminate the self from the not-self and then the 
declaration of the sruti will dispel ignorance. Here 
the Sankhyas say: What is called ignorance is the false 
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knowledge that the body, tlie senses or the mind is 
the self. When this ignorance disappears by the 
discrimination of the self from the not-self, there 
remains nothing to be done by the Vedic declaration. 
So we have to take that discrimination is brought 
about by the Vedic saying and is not previously accom¬ 
plished. 

This view however is not right. Discrimination 
after all is a knowledge of difference. We distinguish 
the self from the not-self and know it to be different 
from the latter. But in fact there is no difference in 
the pure subject and so even discrimination is an 
effect of ignorance which is removed when the self 
comes to know its true character from the vedic text. 


7 . Some people think that ignorance means mere 
absence of knowledge and absence is of the nature of 
non-being. So they ask, how can ignorance be the 
cause of the world, seeing that a thing can not be 
produced out of nothing ? Even the sruti says ! How 
can being arise out of non-being ?’ 

To meet this objection we have only to understand 
that ignorance is not mere absence of knowledge. It 
is not negative but positive in character. When, for 
instance, in deep sleep we are completely ignorant of 
any object, we are not left with mere negation of know¬ 
ledge. Ignorance is here apprehended as positive, as 
is evident from later reflection. When a man on 
getting up from sleep says that he did not know any 
thing so long, he cannot be reporting mere absence 
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knowledge. For an absence is directly known 
when its correlative (i. e., that which is absent), as 
well as the locus (the place where the object is absent), 
is known. We can know there is no man in a room 


only when we have knowledge of man as well as of 
the room where the absence is located. In sleep there 
is no such knowledge of the locus of absence as well 

I as of its correlative (knowledge). Otherwise sleep 
would have been disturbed. So we cannot suppose 
that there was the knowledge of the absence of know¬ 


ledge in sleep. 

It may be supposed that although the absence of 
knowledge was there it was not known. But if it 
was not known, how do we know that it was tnere - 
We can know only by inference. But for inference 
we must have knowledge of a middle term as being 
present in the minor. If we are to infer that there 
was absence of knowledge in the self in sleep, then 
we must have knowledge of some thing which is pre¬ 
sent in the self in sleep and which would justify our 
inference. But of the self in sleep nothing whatever 
is known from which we can infer the absence of 
knowledge. 

It may be supposed that since we do not remember 
any thing of the time we were asleep, we may infer 
there was no knowledge. But lack of memory can be 
no ground for inferring absence of knowledge- There 
are stretches of time out of which we are not able to 
recollect any thing, but that does not mean we were 
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:void of all knowledge in those times. 

Hence ignorance cannot be mere absence of know¬ 
ledge. It is some thing positive. When objects are 
not known they remain enveloped in ignorance. In 
sleep we may say there is ignorance of all objects. 
But objects have no independent being; they are the 

object of ignorance, only as merged in the one being 
of the absolute. 

8. When it is asked ‘what is it that remains un¬ 
known in ignorance?’ we have to answer that it is 
that which shines forth in the knower and in know¬ 
ledge when we (desire to) know anything. 

9. Some people say that a proposition, whether 
taken from the sruti or common parlance, gives us 
only relational knowledge inasmuch as the predicate 
has to be related to the subject. So, according to them, 
one should, after knowing ‘I am the absolute’ from 


such assertions as ‘Thou art that’, go on meditating 
till the non-prepositional knowledge of the identity 
Oi the self with the absolute arises. From such know- 

ledge alone, born of meditation, can one, so they say, 
get final release. 

Ordinarily, of course, we get only relational know¬ 
ledge from propositions, but when no relation is possi¬ 
ble, owing to some incompatibility, we get knowledge 
of a unity, free from all relations. Thus the proposi¬ 
tion ‘The space occupied by a jar is the same as the 
all-pervasive space’ refers merely to space, because 
the space occupied by a jar cannot really be identified 
with the all-pervading space. We disregard the limi- 
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tedness of the space of the jar as also the all-pervasive 
character of the great space and take the proposition 
to mean only the character of space as such. Similar¬ 
ly from the assertion ‘Thou art that’, we may get non- 
propositional knowledge adequate for self-realisation. 

10. The word ‘Thou’ means the individual who 
is subject to suffering. But since it has the predicate 
‘that’ which stands for the absolute and so for pure 
bliss, we have to take ‘thou’ in the sense of one who 
is free from suffering. The word ‘that’ refers to some¬ 
thing distant, not within direct experience, but as 
it is joined to ‘thou’ which is directly experienced by 
the subject to whom the words are addressed, we have 
to take ‘that’ as free from distance or mediateness. 
Thus we arrive at an undivided single meaning (of 
the self or the absolute) not infected by the different¬ 
iating relation of subject and predicate. 


11. In fact the idea of ‘thou’ is used only as a re¬ 
ferent to the idea of ‘that’. The immediacy of pure 
conciousness is the unchanging natural state of the self 
and it is the basis of both egoity and empirical know¬ 
ledge which constitute our individuality. (The indi¬ 
vidual mind also knows but it knows not by virtue 
of its inherent capacity but only as illumined by the 
presence of the pure consciousness of the self). It is 
for this reason that the idea of ‘thou’ meaning ego 
and empirical kuower, is made use of as referring or 
pointing to the self which is its ground. 

12. The mind (ego, individual) also knows; so in 
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sense there is consciousness as well as immediacy 
or non-objectivity in the mind. These are its points 
of similarity with the self by reason of which it can 
be used as a referent to the self. But there is also a 
distinction. The mind knows by undergoing different 
modifications according to the forms of its objects. 
The pure self however knows in the sense that it 
merely shines without undergoing any change what¬ 
ever. Again the immediac}' or inwardness of the 
mind is only with reference to its objects: in the form 
of the ego, it becomes an object to pure consciousness 
and so ceases to be immediate or inward in the abso¬ 
lute sense. The mind is inward in respect of the 
object only as it is the knower of it. Its inwardness 
is its knowingness and this may be said about the 
self also. 






13. In the case of the mind we can make a distinc* 
'i°n between it and its attributes, knowledge and 
immediacy, because it is something that can be known. 
But the self being pure, immediate consciousness itself 
and not something that can be known, we cannot find 
any distinction between it and its attributes. There 
is nothing in the self which will warrant any distinc¬ 
tion. 


14. The mind as the ego sometimes disappears, 
as in sleep, when its witnessing subject only is present. 
So we can distinguish between the mind and the pure 
subject. But the self is pure consciousness and its 
it 'mediate being is nothing but this consciousness. 
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is no state whatever in which we can find sepa- 
5 ration of its immediacy from consciousness. 

15. The self is pure consciousness and pure cons¬ 
ciousness being the same in all acts of knowledge, it 
follows that the self is free from duality. It cannot 
be argued that since the mind also knows it may also 
be free from duality, because the mind by itself does 
not know; its knowledge is due to pure consciousness. 
The mind is perishable and it cannot be of the same 
nature as pure consciousness which is eternal. 

16. The empirical self manifests itself only in con¬ 
junction with particular objects, e. g, I know a book, I 
am happy or unhappy, etc. Its unity is obtained from 
the feeling of recognition that I am in old age the 
same person who was young. This self is subject to 
change like the body which too continues through its 
different states. 

17. The pure self is immutable and shines by itself 
without the help of any objects. It is the same wit¬ 
nessing subject of the persistent as well as the varia¬ 
ble aspect of experience. By its peculiar character it 
escapes from all different states without suffering any 
change. 

18—19. The immediacy or inwardness of the mind 
is only in respect of the body which is external to it. 
But the immidiacy of the self is its very nature, just 
as hollowness is of space. The mind is said to know 
only as it is a condition for the rise of new ideas or 
experiences. Knowledge however is the nature 
of the self. Thus the knowledge of the mind is only 
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Accidental and conditional while that of the self 
natural and unconditional. 

20. Now when the ego is taken as a referent to 
the self, does the self sustain any relation with the ego 
or not ? If it does, then the self will be particularised 
or limited by the relation. If it does not, then how 
can the ego refer to the self at all ? 


We see therefore that we have to accept some re¬ 
lation and the relation at the same time cannot be 
a real one. So we have to understand that there is 
only an illusory relation between the mind (ego) and 
the self. 

Our so called knowledge, constituted as it is by 
different mental states, is classified as valid, false or 
doubtful and is accordingly accepted or rejected. But 
the self has nothing to do with acceptance or rejection 
which are falsely ascribed to it. 

21. But how is consciousness, beyond mental sta¬ 
tes, established at all? We find the proof of pure cons¬ 
ciousness in the following way:—Our mental states 
appear and disappear. Bnt their presence and absen¬ 
ce cannot be known or established by themselves. 
They must be known in a consciousness which does 
not appear and disappear but is ever present. More¬ 
over our mental states are either agreeable or disagree¬ 
able and so are either accepted or rejected. But acce¬ 
ptance and rejection must be realised in a conscious¬ 
ness which itself is neither accepted nor rejected but 
is beyond both acceptance and rejection. 
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22. When in this way, everything, that shows 
itself to be of variable nature, has been ascertained to 
be not-self, the assertion ‘Thou art that’ brings about 
the final cancellation of ignorance. 

23-4. Let us again turn our attention to the pro¬ 
position ‘Thou art that’. The word ‘that’ is ordinari¬ 
ly used for various sorts of things and in its literal 
sense it stands for an object which is not immediate 
to the subject but is mediated by some thing else, 
either space or time. Similarly the word ‘thou’ means 
for the hearer what is always immediate to him and 
in its literal sense it stands for the individual who is 
subject to the course of worldly life. 

25. But mediacy (of ‘that’) and liability to suffer¬ 
ing (of ‘thou’) cannot form part of the intended mean¬ 
ing of the sentence, because the subject (thou) and 
the predicate (that) cannot be reconciled to each other 
in their ordinary meanings, one of them standing for 
what is immediate and the other for what is mediate. 


26. When ‘thou’ cannot be properly qualified by 
‘that’, because of the incompatibility between them, 
we are obliged to take them as standing, by implica¬ 
tion, for the undivided meaning of the self. 

27. This, it may be said, is a peculiar implication. 
When we say that a man is living on the Ganges, we 
mean that the man is living on the bank of the 
Ganges. The word Ganges stands for a stream of 
water; but since it is not possible for a man to live on 
a stream, we understand that the word by implication 
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stands for the bank of the stream. In such implica¬ 
tions we find that the proper meaning of the term is 
not altogether given up. The proper meaning (water) 
and the implied one (bank) are not unconnected nor 
are they opposed. But when ‘thou’ stands by impli¬ 
cation for the absolute, we find that its proper mean¬ 
ing of individuality is altogether given up. We 
further see that its proper meaning of a false appear¬ 
ance is opposed by its implied meaning of truth and 
thus its proper meaning is even cancelled by its 
implied meaning. 


This implication however is not very strange; it 
is like the implication of the word ‘snake’ when in 
correcting an illusion we say ‘the snake is a rope’. A 
snake in its proper meaning cannot be identified with 
a rope. So the term snake has here to be taken as 
standing for the rope itself. ‘Snake’ is not really 
connected with ‘rope’ and its proper meaning is can¬ 
celled by its implied meaning. Exactly in the same 
way the term ‘thou’ (ego) is made to stand for the self 
or the absolute. 


28. This non-propositional significance of the 
assertion can be gathered only by a man who has 
already ascertained the true meanings of the self and 
the not-self by following the methods of presence and 
absence. So far as he will put aside the body, the 
senses and the rest as not-self and enter inwardly into 
the self, he will see to that extent his individuality 
losing itself in the absolute (the absolute for him will 
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o that extent enter into that which is called ‘thou’). 

29. From the analogy of illusion it is expected 
that when the body is recognised to be not-self, i.e., 
when the illusion of selfhood in the body is dispelled, 
we should get true knowledge of the body as not-self, 
that is to say, the body should remain presented as 
not-self, just as in the case of the snake-illusion, our 
true knowdedg of the snake as a rope leaves the rope 
present before us. But what happens in this case is 
that when the self is truly known all appearance of 
not-self comes to an end. How is this possible ? 

It is possible in this way. Just as it is an illusion 
to look upon the body as the self, it is an illusion to 
think that there is anything as not-self. Not-self itself 


is as illusory as the selfhood of the body. The ap¬ 
pearance of not-self as well as the appearance of the 
body as the self is due to the ignorance of the self 
and that being cancelled, the self alone remains. 


Although the absolute (‘that’) constitutes one’s 
own self, one who has not correctly understood the 
meaning of ‘thou’ and takes the body to be the self, 
knows the absolute as beyond immediate experience 
as an other through the mediation of the body, but 
knows the not-self (body) quite immediately. 

30. But how does the self or consciousness present 
itself as an other ? Just as a person affected with 
jaundice sees things as yellow and attributes yellow- 
ness to external objects, although it is really in him¬ 
self (in his body i.e., eyes,), so does consciousness, 
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although one with the immediate sell, appear as ex¬ 
ternal to a man devoid of true knowledge. 

31. Thus we should confidently conclude that the 
real import of the assertion ‘Thou art that’ is the in¬ 
divisible nature of the self. 

We should observe the use of the terms (‘thou’ 
and ‘that’) even outside the sentence and mark where 
they are used and where they are not used. When 
from common usage we ascertain the true meanings 
of the words, we can correctly understand the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence. 

32. It may be asked as to how words can help us 
to arrive at the meaning of a sentence seeing that 
words have only general • significance and a 
sentence is intended to convey some particular mean¬ 
ing. The answer is that although words are quite 
general in their signification, they can be made to 
denote a particular meaning by reason of their position 
in a sentence. 

33. It is only the declaration of the sruti, accom¬ 
panied by the discrimination of the self from the not- 
self, that really awards freedom to a seeker after re¬ 
lease. But mere discrimination is not enough for the 
purpose. By inference too we may come to know 
that the mind and the rest do not constitute the self. 

But this knowledge is not sufficient and so for final 
release we must have recourse to the declaration of 
the sruti. 
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34. Mere reasoning not only does not lead a man 
to liis desired goal, but may also give rise to many 
undesirable consequences. We have an example of 
its evil consequence in the case of the Buddhists who, 
disregarding the sruti, followed mere reasoning and 
came to the theory that there is no self. 

35. There is also no reason for disregarding the 
sruti. A source of knowledge may be disregarded if 
the knowledge it gives can be obtained from some 
other source or if it asserts propositions which are 
contradictory or doubtful in character, or if it asserts 
uo proposition at all. None of these reasons is pre¬ 
sent in the case of the sruti. 


That the self is not subject to suffering, i.e., not 
involved in the world, cannot be gathered from any 
other source. The sruti gives us this knowledge and 
it is not cancelled or contradicted. Therefore we 
have to accept the sruti as a valid source of knowledge. 

36-7. The knowledge provided by the sruti does 
not leave any room for doubt. Doubt is possible only 
about not-self which can be given as object. But 
when all objectivity is cancelled by the knowledge of 
the self, there remains absolutely no room for doubt 
to arise from the V'edic text. The 6ruti establishes 
the sole existence of the self and the self is not some¬ 
thing that can be open to doubt or dispute. The self 
being of tue nature of knowledge is manifest by itself 
and is thus beyond all doubt. Therefore do the wise 
say that whatever is open to doubt is not the self. 


38. The teaching of the sruti is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible ; but still if we fail to comprehend its meaning 
the fault lies with us aud not with the sruti. It is 
because we are dull of understanding and are not fit 
objects of instruction that we fail to see the truth 
revealed by the sruti. 

39. Our application ot the methods of presence 
and absence is not a mere invention of human ingenu¬ 
ity. It is also supported by the sruti which says 
that the self is the immutable subject which knows 
the ego in its different acts of knowledge. The ego 
or the mind acquires the knowledge of smell and 
touch and other objects by undergoing corresponding 
modifications in itself. The mutually exclusive states 
of the mind (as e. g. its knowledge of smell and 
touch) as well as the changiugmind itself can be known 
by an unchanging subject which witnesses them all. 

40. Just as there are subsidiary passages, leading 
to the great saying ‘Thou art that,’ all pointing to the 
methods of presence and absence for ascertaining the 
true nature of the self, so are there similar passages 
leading to the other great saying ‘I am the absolute’. 
That the real meaning of the word ‘I’ is the ultimate 
self, freed from all objectivity or otherness, is very 
clear from such repeated sayings of the sruti as “(It 
is he) who is within the heart, surrounded by pranas 
(senses), the person of light consisting of knowledge” 
(Maxmtiller). 

41. But how is it known that the word ‘1’ is used 


^here in the sense of the ultimate self ? We know it 
to be so, because it has been spoken of as the self 
which continues to illuminate the states of the mind 
even when the sun and the moon, fire and speech, have 
all disappeared. When there is no light coming from 
outside, we do not cease to see (be conscious of) our 
inner states. It is the light of the self which illumi¬ 
nates them. 

42. When the sage (Jajnavalkya) was asked (by 
Janaka) as to what self (the word atma or self having 
different meanings) he was speaking of, 
he replied that he was speaking of the self 
which is ever free and beyond the mind. 

43. In the proposition ‘I am the absolute’, the 
word ‘I’ is meant to signify the absolute. From our 
sense of the ego we are led to know the absolute. 
But the sense of the ego is incompatible with the 
knowledge of the absolute. So our sense of the ego 
can lead us to a true sense of the above proposition 
only by disappearing or destroying itself in the process. 

44-5. It might be supposed that even when one 
knows what is meant by the word ‘I’, one may not 
understand the meaning of the proposition ‘I am the 
absolute/ because here is a contradiction between 
perception and revelation; we know by preception 
that we are limited and unhappy and the sruti declares 
us to be the absolute which is infinite and bliss. 

This supposition would however be entirely erro* 
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neous. When one has learnt the meaning of T, one 
cannot fail to grasp the meaning of the great saying 
‘I am the absolute/ There is no contradiction bet¬ 
ween perception and revelation. There can be a 
contradiction when two sources of knowledge have 
got a common object. There is no common object 
here. Preception can tell us of things which are ex¬ 
ternal and pertain to the realm of not-self (object), 
whereas the testimony of the sruti here is about the 
immediate self which is not an object. 

46. The self as the unchanging witness of all 
mental states should be distinguished from all things 
of the world, the thinking subject, thought and 
thinkable objects. We should know it to be the absolute 
spoken of in the great sayings of the sruti. 

Our states of happiness or misery are only passing 
events. Our self is that in the light of which all 
states make themselves manifest. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the Vedic saying. 

47. Some people say that such Vedic passages as 
•Thou art that’ etc., which only describe a real state 
of things, cannot by themselves establish the mean¬ 
ing spoken of above. Such passages are mere decla¬ 
rations which themselves cannot be a proof but require 
to be corroborated by some other independent means 
of valid knowledge. A verbal declaration to the effect 
that there are some fruits lying on the bank of a river 
will not mean the existence of the fruits at the place 
unless one can find them to be there with one’s eyes 
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(i.e. by perception). So if these passages are to have 
any value as an independent source of knowledge, they 
should be regarded as injunctions, because an injunc* 
tion by itself conveys its proper meaning without the 
support of any other means of knowledge. 


Againt this view it has to be pointed out that 
preception and other means of valid knowledge can be 
brought to the support of a verbal declaration only 
when the object spoken of is capable of being known 
through such means of knowledge. The Vedic sayings 
speak of the self which is beyond the scope of sensu¬ 
ous knowledge and is not an object of perception or 
inference. These means of knowledge are used only 
when the thing to be known is not known in and by 
itself or when there is some doubt about it. But the 
self does not need to be revealed by any other means 
of knowledge, and, being devoid of all sensible quali¬ 
ties, cannot also be an object of doubt. 


48. Moreover the employment of such means of 
knowledge as perception and others is not possible 
without some action on our part, and an action always 
requires some desire to initiate it. As the self is our 
inmost being, it cannot be made an object of our desire 
which is possible only with regard to an object that 
can be distinguished from us. An object is that which 
is for another; the self being immediate and so given 
in itself is not for another. Thus the self cannot be 
made an object at all, whether of perception or of any 
other means of knowledge. 
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49-50. The self is opposed to that which can be 
seen, limited,external or possessed of sensible qualities. 
Objectivity belongs only to those things which are 
possessed of these characteristics. So the self cannot be 
an object. The sruti has therefore said with perfect 
reason that the seer of seeing, the immediate self, 
cannot itself be seen. 


51. Inference too is not possible with regard to the 
self. In order that inference may be possible some 
invariable connexion has to be established between 
that which is inferred (probandum, major term) and 
that from which (probans, middle term) it is inferred, 
by means of direct observation. But as direct obser¬ 
vation is possible only of an external object, no in¬ 
variable connexion can be established with regard to 
the self and so no inference is possible about it. 

52. The use of all valid means of knowledge, such 
as perception, inference, etc., is confined only to things 
external (or mediate) to the self. Only about such 
objects can there be a desire to ascertain anything 
by means of observation or inference. Thus we see 
that the Vedic testimony, quite independently of all 
other means of knowledge, can have its evidential 
value with regard to the self. 

53. When by the methods of presence and absence 
we are made to understand that the body or the senses 
or even the breath of life is not the self, we naturally 
ask “who am I ?”, then the sruti gives the answer 
£< Thou art that”. 
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54-5- The real meaning of the Vedic declaration 
(‘Thou art that’) is brought home to one who has 
already learnt to discriminate between the self and the 
not-self. He should know, as has been already explai¬ 
ned, that our body is an object like any material thing, 
so are the senses, mind and intellect. They are all 
objects that can be known and are therefore different 
from the subject which knows them. All that 
happens, comes into being and passes out of it, per¬ 
tains to not-self. The witnessing consciousness 
which cognises the beginning and end of all such 

t 

changing things must itself remain unchanged and be 
different from them. 
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56. All objects from material things right up to 
mind and intellect lack the character of self-hood, be¬ 
cause they are all seen and cannot be identified with 
the seer. They come and go and must be different 
from that which witnesses their coming and going. 
Kven the ego is not to be identified with the self. 
It too is given as an object to the witnessing consci¬ 
ousness and cannot therefore be the subject. 

Our bodily subjectivity is recognised in relation to 
the external physical objects which are outside it. 
Our bodily subjectivity is proved by the body and 
the senses which as objective (external) refer to or 
imply some thing (internal), i.e. mind, which may be 
looked upon as subject in relation to them. Similarly 
the ego or the mind, too, being an object, refers to the 
self which is the ultimate subject. The ego thus 




serves as a sign or pointer for the self. 

57. It may be supposed that the self is known in 
its true character even by inference. Since there are 
objects that are cognised, we may infer, there must be 
a cogniser. Since' there are changing states of expe¬ 
rience, as sleep, dream and waking life, we know by 
inference that there must be an unchanging conscious¬ 
ness to witness these changes. If the self can be 
known in this way, what is the use of the Vedic dec¬ 
laration? The answer to this objection is that the 
knowledge that we require for release should be direct 
and immediate; but the knowledge that inference 
gives us is always mediate. Hence we require the 
help of the sruti. 

It may again be argued that the self is known as 
immediate even by inference. For that which cog- * 
nises the changing states does so by immediate aware¬ 
ness. So the self will be inferred as possessed of 
immediacy. What further can be added to it by a 
Vedic declaration ? 

But what is forgotten in the above argument is 
that knowledge by inference can always be only of a 
general character. What is particular and unique can¬ 
not be inferred in its true character. By inference, 

(i. e. through the mediation of a middle term), we may 
get the mediate knowledge that there is a self which 
is immediately aware. But the self beyound all doubt 
and dispute can be known in its uniqueness and 
immediacy only by a direct perception brought about 


the declaration of the sruti. 

The knowledge that we get from inference or or¬ 
dinary perception is always in general terms. We 
know a thing to be So and so, i.e. we know it in terms 
of a character which it shares with others. Its unique 
nature never comes out in such relational knowledge. 
The knowledge that is necessary for final release is 
a knowledge of the self in its true unique nature, 
free from all determinations of thought. (Since such 
determinations are always in general terms, the unique 
is never comprehended through them). We are awa¬ 
kened to a non-determinate knowledge of this kind by 
the declaration of the sruti. 

58. It may be argued that in deep sleep, where all 
determinate knowledge ceases, we are left with the 
non-determinate knowledge that is demanded. What is 
the use then of the sruti ? The answer is that even 
in deep sleep ignorance does not cease. If it ceased, 
every body would get release and there would be no 
rise from sleep. It cannot be said that a person who 
sleeps gets release in sleep and some one else rises in 
his place, because the person .who gets up from sleep 
is conscious of the fact that he and not some one else 
went to sleep. So ignorance has to be accepted as 
present in sleep. But although ignorance is present 
in sleep we do not feel in sleep that we do not know, 
as we feel in waking life, when there is ignorance 
about any particular object. The reason for this is to 
fie found in the fact that our mind is not operative in 
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sleep. Just as our ego is felt only in association with 
an act of the mind and without such an act or modifi¬ 
cation of the mind, is not known at all, so is ignorance 
felt only when the mind is there (active). 

59. It was said above (56) that the ego being an object 
proves or presupposes the self as its subject or knower. 
But this appears unreasonable, because the self and 
the ego cannot be distinguished. The distinction 
between an object, e. g. a book, and the person who 
knows it, is very clear; but such distinction is not 
found between the ego and its knower. When we say 
*1 see this’, we seem to mean that the ego is the 
knower. 

The answer to this difficulty lies in the fact the 
ego is never the real knower but only appears to be { 
such by being (falsely) identified with the self. We 
take the ego to be both knower and known, both sub¬ 
ject and object, just as a piece of wood that is burning, 
is taken to be both burner and burnt. But in fact it 
is the fire in the wood that burns and the piece of 
wood is simply burnt. Exactly it is the self that 
knows, the ego is merely known. The ego, possessing 
as it does such objective traits as pleasure and pain, 
can only be of the nature of an object and being an 
object, it cannot be credited with the function of know¬ 
ing which belongs to the subject, presupposed by it. 

60. Now the question arisesIf the ego is merely 
an object, how is it that we do not think of it as ‘mine’ 
but only as ‘I* ? With regard to an external object it 





is usual to speak of it both as ‘this’ and ‘mine’. 

To solve this difficulty we must understand the 
nature and function of the ego and the distinction of 
its relation to the self from that of an external object. 
The ego is nothing but pure consciousness reflected 
in the mind. When an external object is known, the 
mind takes on the form of the object. But this modi¬ 
fication of the mind in the form of the object is pri¬ 
vate to particular individuals. My knowledge is not 
your knowledge. It is the ego which secures the pii- 
vacy of our individual knowledge. Otherwise there 
would be no distinction between my knowledge and 
your knowledge, seeing that pure consciousness, which 
illumines everything, not excepting our mental states, 
is equally present in you and in me. 

There is no other relation between the self and the 
ego than that of knower and known. When the self, 
appropriating, through ignorance, egoity to itself, 
becomes dressed up in the form of the ego, it becomes 
capable of being influenced favourably or unfavourably 
by external objects and enters into corresponding 
relations with them. Now, where there is the rela¬ 
tion of knower and known we have the application of 

the notion of ‘this’: when further the object produces 
some favourable or unfavourable effect on us, we 
speak of it as ‘mine.* An external object is a ‘this’ 
because it is known; it is also ‘mine’ because it can 
affect me favourably or unfavourly. But the ego, 
although a ‘this’ to the self which knows it, is not 
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‘mine’ because it cannot produce any effect, favourable 
or unfavourable, on the pure self. 

61-2. The knower thinks of its object as ‘mine’ 
when the latter produces some favourable or unfavour¬ 
able effect upon the former. Otherwise the object is 
looked upon only as a ‘this.’ When there is mere ig¬ 
norance (implied by the relation of knower and known) 
we have ‘this’. When there is some further change 
(necessarily accompanying favourable or unfavourable 
influence), we have ‘mine’. The ego producing no 
change in the self is not a ‘mine’ to it but is merely 
a ‘this’, due solely to ignorance. But in deep sleep 
where there is no ignorance nor any change, we have 
no sense of ‘this’ or ‘mine’. It Is only on waking up 
that one feels ignorance in the form ‘I did not know.’*j 

63. The discrimination of self and not-self reaches 
its culmination in the knowledge of the self as distinct 
from the entire world of not-self. This is achieved by 
scriptural evidence and discriminative perception. 
Such scriptural teachings as ‘Thou art that’ etc, are 
not thereby rendered useless, because it is by force of 
such sayings that ignorance, the root of all troubles, 
is brought to an end. 

64. It is not absolutely necessary that every body 
should listen to the scriptural sayings again and again, 



* In the Vedantic theory ignorance is present also in deep sleep; bnt as 
one does not feel oneself to be ignorant in deep sleep, ignorance is 
6poken of as absent. 





or even once, in order to obtain the finai release* 
There are students of different merits. There may 
be a person who, having dissociated himsek from die 
entire world of not-self by discrimination, realises the 
ultimate self without scriptural instruction. For him 
the root of all troubles has disappeared and nothing 
remains to be addressed to him even by the sruti. 
There may be another who realises the truth as soon 
as he hears the scriptural saying. He too being a 
person of very uncommon power requires no further 
instruction. The person who, having heard the .scrip¬ 
tural saying 'Thou art that’ immediately discriminates 
himself from the not-self and comes to the realisation 
of the truth, can also be left to himself because he has 
rightly understood the thing. But what is the manner 
•of instruction of a person who requires to be told again 
and again ‘Thou art that’ etc., even when he has 
already been made to discriminate between the self 
and the not-self ? The question ishow will a mere 
saying help him to realise the truth when his previous 
discrimination has not brought any illumination ? 

It will help in this way. It sometimes so happens 
that a number of persons, say ten, having gone to 
gather wood in a forest and having dispersed and done 
their work in different parts of the forest, come to¬ 
gether and when returning home they want to see 
whether all of them have come. Now one of them 
counts and finds there are only nine, because he has 
omitted to count himself. Although he sees nine 
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persons before him he does not realise that he is the 
tenth. He realises the fact when some one at the end 
of counting tells him ‘Thou art the tenth.” 

65. Even so are we deluded by the apparent dua¬ 
lity of the world and we cannot realise the true self 
which is the one truth unless w'e are told ‘Thou art 
that*. The cause of our delusion is ignorance. How 
ignorance arises in the self-luminous self is not fur¬ 
ther to be explained. 

66. The nature of ignorance is such that it cannot 
admit of any explanation or stand any enquiry. Every¬ 
thing in the world is referred to some ground or other 
and it invariably follows some rules according to which 
it can remain in being and come to be perceived. But 
ignorance, which is of the nature of mere appearance, 
is not like anything of the world. It has no ground 
and follows no law. As darkness cannot bear the sun, 
ignorance cannot bear any rational discusion. 


67. Ignorance with all its effects is removable by 
knowledge. The ignorance, which is at the root of 
world-illusion, is about the self or the absolute and 
so it cannot be removed by knowledge derived from 
any ordinary source such as perception or inference. 
The self or the absolute cannot be an object of percep¬ 
tion or inference. This ignorance can be removed 
only by knowledge derived from scriptural testimony. 

68. Just as the man, who looks for the tenth person 
beside the nine and feels distressed on not finding him 
there, comes to see the real state of things when he 
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is told* Thou art the tenth’, so does an enquirer after 
the absolute arrive at a right knowledge of it when he 
is told by a proper person ‘Thou art that*. 

69-70. It may be objected that the knowledge 
arising from the saying ‘Thou art the tenth’ is valid 
because it is not contradicted by any previous or sub” 
sequent knowledge (the previous knowledge of the 
nine persons in front of the counter is not doubted 
even when he finds himself to be the tenth), while 
the knowledge of the non-dual self arising from the 
saying ‘Thou art that’, is contradicted by the knowle¬ 
dge of dualit}' which we had previously or which may 
arise even subsequently. How can we then take this 
knowledge to be valid ? 

The answer is that as this knowledge of the non- 
dual self arises by cancelling all previous knowledge 
of duality, it cannot be contradicted by any such know¬ 
ledge. Subsequently of course we never get a cogni¬ 
tion which goes against it. Every body does not get 
this knowledge merely on hearing ‘Thou art that. 
It arises truly and firmly in a man who has correctly 
discriminated the meaning of the self. 

71. What is the nature of this right knowledge 
of the self ? All the relative characters of an exte - 
nal object, such as that of being an agent, or an ins¬ 
trument or the fruit of some action, are left quite in¬ 
tact by our valid knowledge about it. But the true 
knowledge of the self arises only by abolishing all 
such fancied characters of the self. There is no dua* 
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lity in the self; it is ultimate subjectivity, devoid of 
all such relative characters. Although the self is free 
from all such characteristics, it is still taken to be an 
agent or an enjoyer, because instead of being under¬ 
stood in its true character of pure consciousness, it is 
taken in association with the mind which has these 
characters. 

72. Bven very shrewd persons are misled into look¬ 
ing upon the mind as the self (because of the mind’s 
association with pure consciousness), although they 
can shake off the sense of selfhood in such outward 
objects as physical things and the senses. 

73-4. But if the Vedas are to teach us the true 
state of things, how is it that even in the Vedas the 
self is spoken of as agent in respect of various actions ? 

There is a justification for this. This way of 
speaking is necessary in order to remove our illusions 
about the self. We suppose through mistake that the 
self is active, that it enjoys pleasure and pain, etc. 
So the Vedas have to tell us that the supposed actor 
is the inactive self. In the corrective statement the 
mistaken character has to be repeated. When for 
instance a stump is taken for a man, if the mistake 
is to be removed, one has to be told that the man is 
nothing but a stump. If we go on repeating ‘stump’ 
‘stump’, without referring to the mistaken character, 
the mistake will not be removed. Similarly with re¬ 
gard to the self B Unless the mistaken character (of 
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activity etc.,) is mentioned, our mistake will not be 
removed. 

75. In the statement ‘Thou art that’, the word 
‘thou’ is taken in the sense of a (limited) suffering 
being, because it is so understood by the hearer. It 
is merely taken, as it is, from the field of our unenli¬ 
ghtened everyday consciousness and forms no part of 
the intended meaning. There is real contradiction only 
between two opposite characters both of which are 
predicated of one and the same thing; but if one cha¬ 
racter is mentioned in order merely to refer to the 
subject and the other is predicated, there is no 
contradiction. 

In fact, however, the words ‘thou’ and ‘that’ in 
‘Thou art that’ are not used in their ordinary signifi¬ 
cance. They have to be construed, in view of each 
other, as not involving certain aspects of their ordi¬ 
nary meaning. The word ‘thou’ (standing for the 
individual self) usually means a self which is one 
among many and is subject to suffering. ‘That’ (ab¬ 
solute) means a distant reality which is not immediate. 
In interpreting ‘Thou art that’ we have to leave out 
plurality (limitedness, subjection to suffering) oi 
‘thou’ and non-immediacy of ‘that’ and understand the 
sentence to mean the non-dual, immediate seif which 
is the absolute. 

76. Thus we understand that ‘thou*, not being the 
predicate of the sentence, cannot give rise to any leal 
contradiction. It is taken in its ordinary meaning 
only from populer belief (for the perpose of correc¬ 
tion). Such attributes of ‘thou’ as subjection 
to suffering, etc., beiug in contradiction with 




what is predicated of it by ‘that’ have to be taken as 
forming no part of the intended meaning. There is 
thus no connexion between those parts of the mean¬ 
ings of ‘thou’ and ‘that’ which have to be rejected in 
construing the sentence properly. But will not there 
be still some connexion between the subject (‘thou’) 
and the predicate (‘that’), taken in their corrected 
meanings, just as there is some connexion between 
lotus and ‘blue’ when we say ‘the lotus is 
blue’ ? We have to answer the question in the nega¬ 
tive. Connexion is possible between the meanings 
of two terms which are separately intelligible. Thus 
there is connexion between ‘lotus’ and ‘blue’ because 
there may be a lotus which is not blue and blue also 
may be found in things other than lotuses. There 
must be some duality in order to admit of any rela¬ 
tion. The meaning of the proposition ‘Thou art that’ 
is, as we have seen, the non-dual self devoid of plu¬ 
rality and non-immediacy. There is no duality here. 
The seL is not found apart from the absolute (or 
eternal consciousness) and the absolute is not found 
apart from the self. 

77. Let us see now what is accepted and what is 
rejected o.t thou and ‘that’. The word ‘thou’ stands 
for the individual. As individuals we feel ourselves 
as the immediate self as well as the ego which is sub¬ 
ject to suffering. This association of suffering with 
the immediate self is due to ignorance of the true 
nature of the self. Thus egoity (he. subjection to 


suffering) being an evil and due to ignorance has to 
be given up and so only the immediacy of intuition 
(or direct apprehension) remains. ‘That’ is taken to 
to be the absolute which is non-immediate. It is sup¬ 
posed to be a distant reality. The association of non- 
immediacy with the absolute is as illusory as the con¬ 
nexion of egoity with the immediate self. So the 
non-immediacy of the absolute has also to be given up. 

78. The meaning of ‘that’ is not the meaning of 
‘thou’; how can then the non-dual character of the 
absolute, as meant by ‘that’, remove the individuality 
and suffering of the immediate self associated with the 
meaning of ‘thou’, seeing that both terms do not refer 
to the same object ? The objection does not hold 
good, because two objects are not spoken of here in 
the relation of remover and removed. The proposi¬ 
tion only makes us understand the non-duality of the 
immediate self, as also the immediacy of the absolute, 
which was not understood before. ‘That’ can be con¬ 
nected with ‘thou’ only by removing the individuality* 
of ‘thou’ and ‘thou’ can be connected with ‘that’ only 
by removing the non-immediacy of the latter. 

79. The apparent individuality of the immediate 
self, due to ignorance, is cancelled by the knowledge 
of ‘that’, the non-dual absolute, because there is con¬ 
tradiction, by implication, between worldly life (involv- 
ing plurality and suffering) and non-duality as well as 
between non-immediacy and selfhood. 


• implying plurality of individual selves. 
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80. If contradiction be the sole reason, it may be 
argued, for cancelling tbe real meanings of ‘thou’ and 

that’, immediacy and absoluteness might as well be 
cancelled by non-immediacy and individuality. But 
there is a further reason why the latter characteristics 
should not cancel but be cancelled by the former ones. 
The individuality of the immediate self and the non¬ 
immediacy of the absolute are taken as facts by the 
ordinary understanding. They need not be asserted 
by the \7edic text which is taken as a valid source of 
knowledge only because it tells us of something we 
did not know before. Moreover no purpose would be 
served, i.e., there would be no release from the troub¬ 
les of the world, if the individuality of the immediate 
self and the non-immediacy of the absolute were re¬ 
tained. Therefore the words ‘thou’ and ‘that’ retain 
their meanings of immediacy and absoluteness and get 
the opposite characters of non-immediacy and plura¬ 
lity cancelled. 

81. When we understand, as explained above, the 
implied meanings of ‘thou’ and ‘that,’ we find there is 
•no contradiction between what is declared in the 
Vedic text and what is given in perception (i. e., in 
one’s direct experience). Some people, however, ima¬ 
gine a contradiction here between the Vedic text and 
perception. The Vedic text says we are (‘thou art) 
‘that’ but, they say, we know we are not ‘that’. So the 
real pu-pose of the Vedic text, according to them, is 
an injunction to meditate upon ourselves as the absolute 
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although in fact we are not it. 

82. But when such a sentence as ‘Thou art that’ 
does not speak of any action at all, it is impossible to 
suppose that meditation or anything else of the sort 
is its intended meaning. The sentence speaks of one 
single reality and it cannot therefore mean any 
action. This reality being one and immutable, 
there is even no room for doubt as to whether it is 
ever accomplished or has to be accomplished through 
such actions as meditation. 


83. Moreover perception, inference or testimony 
is a valid source of knowledge because it tells us of 
some thing that cannot be learnt from any other 
source. As perception and testimony (of vedic say¬ 
ings) are altogether different sources of knowledge, 
they must have characteristically different objects. 
The knowledge derived from perception has a scope 
different from that of the knowledge derived from tes¬ 
timony. These different sources of knowledge, having 
no common object, cannot, therefore, come in conflict 
with each other. 



84. If one source of knowledge could give what 
can be gathered from another source, we might even 
say ‘This is not a sound, because I see only a colour’. 
Just as the evidence of the ear cannot be contradicted 
by that of the eye, so can there be no contradiction 
between perception and testimony. 

85. Different valid sources of knowledge, such as 
perception and testimony, having different objects, 
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perception, cannot 
really contradict one anotlier. When two acts of 
knowledge refer to the same object and contradict each 
other, both of them cannot be valid. One of them is 
valid and the other is wrong. Thus we find that a 
false perception is really contradicted by a right per¬ 
ception and a false testimony by a right testimony. 

86. We cannot suppose that different sources of 
knowledge may jointly be an evidence with regard 
to any particular object, just as different propositions 

in a syllogistic argument together give us a piece of 
inferential knowledge. Because the different sources 
of knowledge give us valid knowledge by virtue of 
their own character; and if the validity of a piece of 
knowledge, derived from one source, depended on its 
being corroborated by another source, it would be 
difficult to maintain the evidential character of each 
source by itself and we should not say that any of 
them is a valid source of knowledge. 

87. In the foregoing discussion it was assumed 
that perception could testify to the fact that the imme¬ 
diate self is liable to pleasure and pain and so it was 
supposed to contradict the vedic text which speaks of 
the self as immutable and absolute. But as a matter 
of fact, perception or any other valid source of know¬ 
ledge can never prove that the self is subject to 
pleasure or pain. An attribute of the self can be 
known as such only when the self too is known along 
with it. But the self is never given as an object in 
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any act of knowledge and so if pleasure or pain were 
an attribute of the self it should not also be known 
in any act of knowledge. All our knowledge (given 
psychical states) refers to some object and never to 
the self which is the subject and never becomes an 
object. 

88. Even if we suppose that the self is somehow 
known in a valid act of knowledge to be subject to suffer¬ 
ing and so the vedic declaration, being contradicted 
by such knowledge, has to be taken as an injunction 
to us to meditate upon the self as the absolute, we 
find ourselves faced with many difficulties. The suffe¬ 
ring of the self, as it is certified by a valid act of 
knowledge, has to be taken as its real character, and 
we have therefore to suppose that it cannot be remo¬ 
ved by any amount of meditation unless the self itself 
is removed. So we shall have to think either that 
there will be no freedom from suffering or that the self 
itself will cease to exist. 

o9. It may be supposed that meditation on the 
self as the absolute will remove all its sorrows and 
sufferings. But how can meditation, if it is contra¬ 
dicted by perception, give rise to valid knowledge 
with regard to the self as free from sufferings ? 

90. T. o meet this difficulty it may be supposed 
that meditation, which is nothing but repeated cogi¬ 
tation on the nature of the self, as declared by the 
vedic text Thou art that’, by applying the methods 
of presence and absence, is calculated to increase the 


certainty of our belief in the absoluteness of the self 
and not merely to contribute to our power of concentra¬ 
tion. If we continuously think of a certain thing 
being present in a particular place, we come to have a 
strong belief in its presence there even when in fact 
it is not there at all. Similarly by thinking conti¬ 
nuously of the self as the absolute, we shall come to 
have a strong belief that it is really free from all 
sufferings. 

But this defence can hardly stand any rational 
criticism. What is gained by meditation is nothing 
but the concentration of the mind. Nothing can, 
by merely being repeated, give rise to any valid 
knowledge. 

91. Even if continuous meditation removes all 
sufferings, that removal cannot be ultimate and abso¬ 
lute because it is produced by meditation, and what¬ 
ever is produced as an effect cannot be permanent. 

92. Moreover if the common belief ‘I am unhappy’ 
held firmly for hundreds of years can be cancelled by 
meditation, continued for a comparatively short period 
of time, what is the guarantee that the belief ‘I am the 
absolute’ produced by such meditation will itself last ? 

93. It may be supposed that this belief will last 
as it arises from scripture. But scripture can only give 
us right knowledge about the real state of things; it 
can never generate new powers in objects. It is a 
well-known fact that whatever is an effect of medita¬ 
tion or of any other action is not lasting. 



94. We have argued that perception cannot really 
say whether the self is subject to suffering; but even 
if it says any thing, its verdict cannot stand against 
the evidence of the sruti which is free from all defects. 
Perception sometimes misleads us, as in illusions, and 
in the present case if it says that the self is unhappy, 
it is even contradicted by the experience of deep sleep 
where the self cannot be supposed to be absent but 
where there is no consciousness of unhappiness. 
The so-called perceptual knowledge that the self is 
subject to suffering is a belief engendered by popular 
fancy. Perception therefore cannot be evidence against 
the declaration of the sruti. Absence of unhappiness 
is given of itself in self-knowledge. So even if per¬ 
ception says that the self is unhappy, nobody will 
disregard the evidence of his own self and believe in 
perception which is an external means of knowing. 

95. Even in the sruti it is said that our senses 
(instruments of perception) apprehand only external 
objects, and so the inner, immediate self can be known 
when the evidence of the senses has been brushed 

aside. (Kathopanisad, 4). 

96. We have considered only for the sake of argu¬ 
ment the possible opposition between perception and 
valid testimony. But in point of fact, as we have already 
shown, there can be no opposition between one valid 
means of knowing and another. Whenever we doubt 
that there may be some opposition between perception 
and valid testimony (of the Vedas), we do so only 
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through misunderstang. If the testimony of the 
Vedas gives rise to knowledge in conflict with per¬ 
ception, the object of perception must be taken in its 
secondary sense and not in the primary one. If we 
seem to feel by perception that the self is unhappy, 
then we have to understand that the self is taken in 
the sense of the mind (the psycho-physical organ) in 
which really unhappiness lies. So there is really no 
opposition between perception and the vedic testimony. 

97. When we say ‘Agni reads’ or 'the platform 
burst into loud laughter’, the words ‘Agni’ (a proper 
name, meaning literally fire) and ‘platform’ refer 
respectively to the conscious being who can read and 
the persons on the platform, although they are not the 
primary meanings of those words. Similar is the case 
when ‘I* or the ego is taken in the sense of the self 
which it does not properly signify. 

98. The self is spoken of as ‘I*. But the term ‘I* 
can refer to the self only indirectly The reason why 
the self is not spoken of directly lies in the fact that 
there is no word which can directly signify the self. 
The only words available, ‘thou* or ‘I’, can refer to it 
only indirectly. 

99. Even the word T, although it is used for the 
immediate self, cannot signify the self directly. An 
object can be denoted by a word only when it satisfies 
certain conditions; but the self, having no determinate 
characters, cannot satisfy the conditions of denotation. 
Just as the space above, which is colourless, is spoken 



of as blue or smoky, by the ignorant, so is the imme^ 
diate self imagined by the unenlightened to undergo 
the life of the world with which in fact it is not con¬ 
nected at all. 

100. But when all our ideas are falsely superim¬ 
posed ultimately on the self, why should the idea 01 
‘I*, in preference to all others, signify the self even 
indirectly ? The answer to this question is that our 
sense of the ego is most immediate and intimate, 
almost like consciousness itself. As it is more inward 
and immediate than anything else, it is used to signi¬ 
fy the self which is our inmost being. There are 
other reasons also for speaking of the self as ‘I which 
we have already explained. (See chap. II, verse 56). 

101. If the self could be grasped by any objective 
idea, it would become not-self like the object signified 
by the idea and so the word of the sruti would be 
falsified. 

102. Thus our sense of T, which has the ego for 
its object, refers to the self only indirectly and can¬ 
not directly mean it. 

103. A thing can be properly meant by a word 
when the thing in question shows some relation or is 
associated with a quality, action or a universal. Even 
when there is a customary usage among people to call 
a thing by a particular name, the thing may be meant 
by the name. But the self has no relation; it is not 
associated with any quality, action or universal; it is 
not even an object of customary usage. So it can- 
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not directly be meant by any word. 

104. But if tbe self is not properly signified by 
anjr word, how is it that true knowledge about the self 
can be derived from the words 'I am the absolute ? 

It is possible in this way. The word ‘I’ stands for the 
ego which is associated with pure consciousness or the 
self. So it becomes possible for us to be led from the 
ego to the self. ‘By the unreal path, as it were, of 
‘I* (since ‘I’ does not mean the self) we are led to that 
(i. e. the self) to which no way leads’. 

In ordinary experience a thing can be known from 
a word by indirect reference, because the thing is also 
otherwise known. There cannot be an indirect refe- 
Tence to a thing which is not known at all. I he self 
is not known by any other means. Still it is held to 
be known by the indirect reference of ‘I’ to it. And 
this is possible because, although it is not known by 
any other means, it is knowledge itself and so self¬ 
manifest. 

105. But still doubt may arise as to how ‘I am the 
absolute’ can give rise to real knowledge about the 
self when the relation of ‘word and its meaning’ is not 
present between ‘I’ and the self. An instance of a like 
case will probably remove this doubt. When people 
are asleep, we find they are brought to waking cons¬ 
ciousness if they are called by their own proper names. 

106. Here the relation of a name and its meaning 
is not realised by the sleeper and still the sound of his 
name removes his state of unconsciousness. He can- 
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hear the word unless he is awake and unless he 
hears the word he cannot connect it with its implied 
meaning (himself). If he were to realise the conne¬ 
xion between his name and himself, he should be 
already awake and it should not be necessary to call 
him by his name. We have therefore to suppose that 
the sleeper does not realise the connexion between 
his name and its implied meaning (i. e. himself) and is 
still brought to a consciousness of nimself by means 
of this word. The connexion of a word and its mean¬ 


ing should be realised when we are dealing with pio- 
per meanings. But in the case of impliea meanings 
this may not be necessary. Thus it is possible ror us 
to come to a consciousness of ourselves from ‘Thou 
art that’ (or ‘I am the absolute’) even when there is 
no proper relation of ‘word and i:s meaning between 
‘thou’ (or T) and the self. 

107. Our self is the basis of ignorance as well as 
of knowledge which removes ignorance, bo it may 
be supposed that the self undergoes some modification 
when ignorance is removed. But the supposition 
would be erroneous. Just as our false knowledge 
about the space above as blue is removed by our right 
knowledge about it as colourless, without touching 
the real nature of the space in the least, so our igno- 
or false knowledge about the self is removed by our 
right knowledge about it without bringing about any 
change in it. 

108. It was said before that by the unreal path 
of the ego, we are led to the self. But how can an 
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unreal means help in the determination of truth ? 
We infer fire from smoke; but we cannot arrive at a 
valid knowledge of fire from mist which has not got 
the requisite universal connexion with fire. 

109. To solve this difficulty we have to realise 
that nothing in the world is completely real. Every¬ 
thing is torn asunder by reality and unreality. Even 
such a common object as a jar, when correctly consi¬ 
dered, is found to be neither real nor unreal. It is 
not real, because we find its absence (if it were absolu¬ 
tely real, it should not fall off from reality, i. e. its 
absence should be impossible). It is not unreal, be¬ 
cause it is present in some places. We cannot suppo¬ 
se that it is both real and unreal in succession, be¬ 
cause what is real and unreal by turus cannot be said 
to be either. So it is neither real nor unreal, that is, 
merely apparent or indescribable. Now although the 
nature of the world is like this, still it works and 
serves many purposes. The path of the ego, too, is 
not altogether unreai; it is apparent and it may work 
and serve the purpose of leading us to truth. 

110. The sruti is able to drive away ignorance and 
give rise to true knowledge because ignorance holds a 
very precarious position. It has got for its basis the 
self which is knowledge itself and is therefore anta¬ 
gonistic to ignorance. In fact, in such a case, igno¬ 
rance can have no real being except that of mere app¬ 
earance. So it disappears very easily from a slight cause. 

111. But how can ignorance itself be there when 
the self, its ground, is knowledge itself which is 



Immutable and eternal ? We have to accept that ig¬ 
norance is there, because we feel it to be there. We 
feel we are ignorant, we do not know ourselves as well 
as others. Such experiences are not possible without 
ignorance. Although reality is all knowledge, we feel 
there is ignorance, just as an owl takes it to be night 
even when it is broad daylight. It is a characteristic 
of this ignorance that it appears as real where in fact 
it cannot be. 

112. When the nature of the self is knowledge 
itself, free from the distinctions of knower, known and 
knowing, how is it possible that ignorance can at all 
be there ? 

113. Although the self is nothing but pure consci¬ 
ousness which never rises or sets, it is not known in its 
true character, because it is veiled by ignorance which 
is given in experience but whose character is not or¬ 
dinarily discriminated. By arguments we are led to see 
that the body and the senses do not constitude the self. 
Ordinarily the body with the senses is taken to be the 
self; but when we understand that it is not so, we 
do not know what the self is and it becomes nothing 
for us. It is at this stage that the sruti comes and, 
by declaring that the self is the absolute, brings it 
from non-being to absolute being. 

114. The self is positive ; the body is also positive, so 
merely on the ground of its positive character we can¬ 
not infer that the self is not the body. We arrive at 
this knowledge by applying the methods of presence 
and absence. Similarly by inference we cannot know 
that the self is not nothing, for having known that the 
self is not the body and so (for us) nothing, we can- 
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not infer that it is not nothing, because nothingness 
has been taken to be its character. 

115. When arguments fail to establish the self in 
true charactet of absolute freedom, the sruti comes to 
our help and wakes us up from the sleep of ignorance 
to a true knowledge of the self by negating its positive 
(bodily) and negative characters. 

116. The question how ignorance is possible in the 
self cannot even be asked. Before the rise of true 
knowledge, ignorance is present as a patent fact of 
experience and so the question how this is possible 
does not arise at all. After the rise of knowledge, 
ignorance is found to be never present in che seh, in 
the past, present or the future. So the question even 
does not arise. 

117. The declaration of the sruti ‘Thou art that’ 
removes all ignorance without leaving a trace behind. 
Those who put aside this sure meaus of knowledge 
and seek to know the truth in some other way are 
really making the absurd attempt of enjoying, as it 
were, a taste (of the tongue) by their eyes. 

118. If any body does not understand the truth 
when such a declaration of the sruti produces the valid 
knowledge ‘I am the absolute,’ he will not understand 
it from any other source. If this knowledge is unre¬ 
liable, any other knowledge will be equally so, because 
as knowledge that will not be different from this. 

119. It may be contended that the declaration 
‘thou art that’ is not set aside as useless; but instead 
of taking it as a statement of fact we may take it as 
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giving an injunction to meditate upon the self as 
the absolute. 


But when the declaration yields a natural meaning 
(as a statement ot fact) when the terms are taken in 
their own significance, why should we suppose that 
there is an injunction implied here ? Moreover no word 
signifying injunction is found in the whole section 
where this declaration occurs. 

120-1. We can obtain the desired meaning from 
the texts by following the line of reasoning which we 
have already indicated. We have first to see, as has 
been shown in the Chandogya Upanisad (VIM-15), 
that such things as name and speech etc. up to the 
vital breath do not constitute the self. It is not rela¬ 
ted by way of ownership to any external objects. When 
the aspirant after spiritual freedom understands this, 
he loses all desire for external things and gets his 
mind properly disciplined. He then breaks through 
the five sheaths of gross and subtle bodies, spoken of 
in the Taittiriya Upanisad, II, and then realises the 
the true meaning of the sentence ‘I am the absolute.* 
What is then the use of meditation in this conucxiou ? 

122. When a properly qualified person hears this 
saying, he must get the right knowledge meant by it. 
Otherwise how can it (testimony) be taken as a valid 
source of knowledge ? 

123. It may be supposed that the testimony of 
these words is not altogether rejected when we take 
them in the sense of enjoining a form of meditation 
on the nature of the self. But if meditation is taken 
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to be the meaning of these words (because otherwise 
they come in conflict with other sources of knowledge, 
e. g. perception) we have to think that these words 
are not really true. 

It may be imagined that mere verbal testimony 
always speaks of a distant object, out of sight, and so 
it is meditation which alone will lead to the direct per* 
ception of truth. 

124. But this appears very doubtful. Meditation is 
nothing but the repetition of words and arguments. 

If they did not lead to right knowledge in the first 
instance, what will they do by being repeated ? 

125. If meditation at all costs must behadrecouise 
to, we should adopt it in the form of repeated hearing 
of the sruti texts on the nature of the self. When 
we have heard them again and again, we shall know 
the truth about the self. 

126. We are advised to give up all religious rites 
as of no use for realising our spiritual freedom. But 
unless there is a sanction for it in the scripture, it 
may be supposed, we cannot give them up without 
being accused of heterodoxy or suffering a fall in spiri¬ 
tual culture. Now if the passage ‘Thou art that is 
taken in the sense of giving an injunction for medita¬ 
tion, then other religious rites may be given up on the 
ground that there is no time for them when one has 
to be constantly engaged in meditation. 

This seems to argue in favour of interpreting the 
text ‘Thou art that’ as an injunction for meditation. 
But this is not strictly necessary. In order to under¬ 
stand the. nature of the self, we have an injunction to 
hear of it again and again and this may be taken to 
include the giving up of all other ordinary religious 
rites and duties. 


CHAPTER IV. 

3-2. What is explained in detail in former chap¬ 
ters is going to be summarised now. Because a brief 
and an elaborate statement will help people both quick 
and slow of intelligence to understand the things well. 

3. Both the self and the not-self are known to 
people even by such ordinary means of knowledge 
as perception. The not-self is given as an object. But 
an object can be there only when a subject is there, 
and so the self, which is the subject, must already be 
known if the object is known. 

4. The things which are different from, and out¬ 
side, the body are clearly known as not-self. The self¬ 
hood of the subject or knower is also beyond doubt. 
But there is doubt about the character of the things 
which are intermediate between the subject and the 
external objects. 

5. We know that subjectivity and consciousness are 
the differentia (uncommon characteristics) of the self 
and objectivity and unconsciousness are the marks of 
not-self. Just as one infers fire from smoke, we can 
infer from their objectivity that such entities as the 
body, the senses and the mind are not the self. 

6. There is doubt (prior to inference) about the 
body, constituted by these intermediate objects, as to 
whether it is self or not-self, because it is spoken of 
in ways in which we speak of the self and of the not-self. 
An external object, which is clearly not-self, is spoken 
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the body as ‘this body.’ 

The knower or the self is spoken of as ‘I’; and when 
we say ‘I am a man’ or ‘I am fair,’ we clearly refer to 
the body by the word T. Hences arises the doubt 
whether or not the body is the self. 

7-8. We have already explained how the self is to 
be distinguished from the not-self by applying the 
methods of presence and absence. Coming to the 
ego, we find that it is a mixture of ‘this’ and ‘not-this . 

The part which is ‘this* is not-self, because it is an 
object. The ‘not-this’ part is the self and we should 
have true knowledge of it from the Vedic testimony 
‘Thou art that’. Objects come and go ; the self is the 
witness of their presence as well as of their absence. 

It is neither inside nor outside, but is the immediacy 
of pure consciousness. / 

9. When whatever is a ‘this’ is given up as not-self 
and so the body also is relegated to the category of 
not-self, we are apt to consider ourselves as lost, as we 
do not know the self as distinguished from the body. 

At this stage the sruti helps us to know the truth by 
declaring that we are the absolute itself. 

10. One cannot rest satisfied and cease from fur¬ 
ther enquiry by merely knowing that the body, the 
senses and the mind are all not-self. We want to 
know what the self is as distinguished from the not- 
self and till that knowledge comes, we are in a state 
of uncertainty and confnsion. 

11. But why should there be such difficulty in 
knowing the self ? Its consciousness is never absent 
and it is nearest to us and so it should be readily 
known by those who want to know it. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that we have an 
inveterate tendency to know the self in a manner in 
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which we know an object. Before there is any discrimi¬ 
nation of the body as not-self, the body is taken as the 
self and we see this self with our eyes and grasp it by 
other senses also. After discrimination too we have 
a tendency to see the self, the seer of seeing, in the 
same way as an object. 

12. And it is impossible to find the self in this way. 
The eye cannot see sound, because the element of 
sound is not a constituent of the eye.* The self is 
not a constituent of the mind and so any act or idea 
of the mind, which is nothing but a modification or it, 
cannot grasp the self. The truth is that our ordinary 
ways of knowledge have got always an objective refe¬ 
rence and they are thus incompetent to grasp the 
subject. 

13. The things which we know ordinarily are the 
different states of the mind, which appear and dis¬ 
appear, and other objects which are either accepted or 
rejected. But the self, which is the ever present 
witness of them all and is not to be accepted or 
rejected, is of a quite different nature. As it is the 
subject and thus most immediate it is not seen by 
the mind. 

14. The not-self is discriminated from the self. 
But where is this discriminating understanding ? It 
appears that it can be neither in the self nor in the 
not-self. It cannot reside in the self, because the self 
is transcendent and immutable and the understanding 



* See the beginning of the chapter II. 
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which must assume the form of the not-self (haviug 
the latter for its object) will mar its (self’s) immut¬ 
able character. It cannot also reside in the not-self, 
because the not-self is unconscious and understanding 
must be a conscious process. The solution of this 
difficulty has already been suggested when it was said 
that like the wood which burns and is also burnt by its 
association with fire, the mind, which is known, also 
knows by reason of its association with the self. The 
discriminating understanding therefore resides really in 
the mind, which is not-self and is not immutable but 
which by its relation (of illusory identity) with the self 
has the power of knowing. Understanding as a modifica¬ 
tion of the mind clearly belongs to the mind; what is 
conscious in it is borrowed from the self with which 
the mind is associated. But although a modification 
of the mind, it rejects the mind (as not-self) like some 
fruit which brings about the death of the parent tree. 

15. This discrimination, which is a knowledge of 
distinction (between the self and the not-self)* found¬ 
ed on duality, is not the knowledge of truth. So we 
shall be mistaken if we suppose that we can obtain 
release from the world by this knowledge. Liberation 
comes from the knowledge derived from the Vedic 
testimony. 

16. The discriminative knowledge of the self as 
distinct from the not-self is like any other worldly 
knowledge. Having duality or distinction in its 
object, it has to be understood as being still in the 



region of ignorance. It is like doubt and illusion and 
does not give the absolute unity of the seif which is 
the truth. Those who seek to obtain liberation by 
means of this knowledge are acting like the hare 
which wants to evade death by shutting its eyes. 

17. Our contention so far is also supported by the 
sruti which says that we cannot see the self by the 
eye, that the seer of seeing cannot be seen, etc. 

18. Having found out that the body, the senses 
and the mind are not the self, when we want to know 
who we are, the testimony of the sruti, which excels 
all other means of knowledge declares “Thou art that 
and makes us see the truth. 

19. This in brief is the substance of the first three 

chapters. 

The teaching of the Vedanta, rational as it is, and 
derived from the instructions of proper teachers, well- 
versed in the teachings of scripture, does not yet de¬ 
pend on authority for its validity, because it is found¬ 
ed on truth. But there are some faithful people who 
cannot accept any teaching unless it is supported by 
authority. For such people we are going to show how 
what we have said is also supported by the great 
Sankara. 

20. Sankara raised the question as to who it is 
that has to be instructed in the Vedanta. The self, 
being ever free, does not need any instruction and 
instruction is useless for the not-self which is of the 
nature of the world and can never be free. 
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He has answered the question by saying that the 
ego or the individual, made up of ‘this* (not-self) and 
‘not-this* (self), i. e., of the body, senses and the mind 
as well as of pure consciousness, is the proper object 
of instruction. (See Upadesa Sdhasrt , xviii, 78) 

21. The testimony of the Vedas ‘Thou art that’ 
has to be addressed to the man who has already dis¬ 
tinguished the self from the not-self. Otherwise the 
statement will be as meaningless to him as music to 
a deaf person. 

22. The methods of presence and absence applied 
by us in determining the nature of the self and the 
not-self have been advocated also by Sankar&charya. 
(U. S. t xviii, 96). 

23. He says that in deep sleep we do not know any 
thing except the self and so whatever is absent while 
the self is present is part of the not-self. The self or 
pure consciousness is not denied in deep sleep; only 
the presence of particular ideas is denied. (Ibid, 
xviii 97). 

24. When thus the meanings of the self and the 
not-self have been understood, the 6ruti declares ‘Thou 
art that’ to remove our ignorance. (Ibid, xviii. 99). 

25. The intended meaning of the word ‘I’ is the 
light of knowledge which is the self. This is what 
is spoken of in the declaration ‘Thou art that’ which 
brings about freedom. (Ibid, xviii, 101)- 

26. The distinction between the self and the not- 
self has been further illustrated by him. A hand cut 
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off from the body is not a property of the self. In the 
same way all bodily and mental characteristics, by 
which the self is taken to be qualified before the rise 
of discrimination, do not really belong to it. ( Ibid , vii). 


27. Just as an ornament, although not pertaining 
to the body and different from it, is supposed to quali¬ 
fy the body, so different attributes, although in fact 
absent in it, are ascribed to the self by ignorance. 

(Ibid, vi, 3). 

28. All attributes are like the discarded hand; they 
are all not-self aud so the self, the knower, is free 
from all attributes. (Ibid, vi, 2). 

29. The knower alone is to be taken as the self, 
leaving the knowable aside. The ego, too being a 
knowable, is like a discarded limb, part of the not-self. 
(Ibid, vi, 4). 

30. As a jar is not part of the self because it is 
an object, the ego, too, is no part of the self for the same 
reason. Similarly all other objective notions, pleasures 
and pains, passions and appetites, do not belong to the 
self. The self is therefore pure. (Ibid xv, 16). 

31. The knowledge that the self is ever free can 
arise from the Vedic testimony only. The testimony 
given in the form of a proposition can be understooo. 
only when its different terms are understood. (Ibid, 
xviii, 190). 

32. The proper meanings of the terms (‘thou’ and 
‘that’) can be ascertained by applying the method o* 
presence and absence. The self, changeless and pain* 




less, can thus surely be known. (Ibid xviii, 19)„ 

33. When a person knows what is Brahman from 
such passages as ‘Being was in the beginning’ etc, and 
is told ‘Thou art that’, he understands the truth, just 
as a man, labouring under the delusion that the tenth 
member of the company is lost, comes to realise the 
fact when he is told *‘Thou art the tenth.” {Ibid, 
xviii, 192). 

34. The man, misled by his idea that there are 
only nine persons, does not see that he himself fills 
the tenth place. In seeking to find out the tenth, 
he is really seeking to find himself out {/bid, xviii 174). 

35. Just as he does not realise the real state of 
things, we too do not see our own self, which is pure 
consciousness dissociated from all contents, because our 
eyes are veiled by ignorance and our intelligence is 
clouded by desire. (Ibid, xviii, 175). 

35- 7, If we are so sunk in ignorance, how are we 
to be brought to knowledge ? If there are real causes 
for terminating our ignorance, then we have to admit 
there is plurality in reality. If there are no real causes 
then our ignorance cannot be removed, because noth¬ 
ing can be done by an unreal cause. 

The answer to this difficulty is that we are awake¬ 
ned out of our illusion by some illusory cause. It 
sometimes so happens that a person sees a ferocious 
animal in a dream and out of sheer fright, he is awa¬ 
kened from his sleep and dream. Here a dream-object 
is the cause of terminating the dream. 


Bven the sruti and the teacher, from whom we 
learn the truth of the Vedanta, are part of the illusory 
world of our experience. When by their means we 
get enlightenment, we no longer see them at all. 

38. When we get true knowledge we do not see 
the self either as different from, or as identical with, 
the world; in the former case distinction and duality 
would still remain, in the latter case the self would 
be reduced to the position of the world. But just as 
on the termination of an illusion, the illusory snake, 
for instance, is not seen as different from, or as identical 
with, the stick, which was taken for a snake, but only 
the stick remains, so on the termination of ignorance, 
only the eternal consciousness remains. The world is 
not seen as different from or identical with it. i he 
world is not seen at all. 

39. The immediate self, free from birth and death, 
is meant to be signified by the word ‘thou’. '.Che self 
has no other to it, nothing before or after it; and the 
Vedas speak of it in no uncertain voice. 

40. It is said that there is no duality in deep sleep. 
In dream and waking life there is the positive mistake 
of taking one thing for another. This mistaking is 
not there in deep sleep; but ignorance, which is the 
root cause of dream and waking life, persists in deep 
sleep and it has to be cancelled. This can be done 
only with the help of the sruti. 

41. We have on this point the support of Gauda* 
pada who says that the Visva (i. e« the individual in 


the waking state) and the Taijas (i.e. the individual in 
the dreaming state) are entangled in ignorance (cause) 
as well as in illusion (effect), and the Prajna (i. e. the 
individual in deep sleep) is bound by ignorance (cause) 
alone; whereas in the self beyond these three states 
there is neither ignorance nor illusion. (Gaudapada 
Karika, I, 11). 

42. He further says that when the false knowledge 
of dream and waking life as well as the ignorance 
(non-knowledge) of sleep disappears, we get to the 
fourth state and know the truth (Ibid, I, 15). 

43. Sankara himself says that the darkness of igno¬ 
rance, called deep sleep, is the root of dream and wak¬ 
ing life. When it is burnt (removed) by the knowle¬ 
dge of the self, it does not, like a burnt seed, lead to 
any further consequences. (Up. Sa. xvii, 26). 

44. This is what both Gaudapada and Sankara, 
revered by us, have said on the matter. They support 
the view that God is nothing but the self (conscious¬ 
ness) associated with ignorance, witnessing the ego 
and the rest as an individual. 

45. The self knows the knower (the empirical sub¬ 
ject), knowing and the object of knowledge without 
itself undergoing any change. Ignorance (which is 
sometimes spoken of as its power) is utterly distinct 
from it and does not belong to it. 

46. The self has no connexion with any thing what¬ 
ever that can be a second to it. Even with pleasure 
and pain, it is not related at all. They belong to the 



mind which undergoes change and is a product of 
ignorance. 

47. In sleep the changing mind disappears and 
there the self, which sees, is not even touched by any 
second being. 

49. The man who has got true knowledge has no 
sense of ‘I* or ‘mine* just as a man who carries a lamp 
in his hand has no darkness about him. 

50. The world of duality is there so long as one 
has not got the true knowledge. When knowledge 
arises the world is not there for the self which has no 
connexion even with the mind. 

51. The self with right knowledge sees itself in 
itself as something not to be accepted or rejected. It 
permits everything as well as rejects everything. Its 
permission means the appearance of the world of ob¬ 
jects for the ordinary understanding. Its rejection 
means the negation of real being to them all. 

52. The sure knowledge of the Vedanta, relating 
to the nature of the true self, which cancels all igno¬ 
rance, has thus been stated by us. 

53. It may be summerised in this way. There is 
no plurality of selves. There is no kuower of the self 
except myself. There is no one else (but myself) also 
who is the seat of ignorance. My knowledge of my¬ 
self is not a changing process but the self-manifesta¬ 
tion of the light of knowledge which constitutes my 
nature and being. 

54. Having thus concluded the discussions on the 

V 
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nature of the self, let us say a few words about tbe 
conduct of an enlightened person. Should he go on 
performing, or refrain from performing, the actions en¬ 
joined in the scripture ? Or should he, again, go an 
acting freefy just as he likes ? 

Now, knowledge is one with the non-dual, consci¬ 
ous reality. The man, who has attained knowledge, 
remains in the state of knowledge identified with the 
absolute (non-dual reality) and there is not the slight¬ 
est occasion for him to do any positive or negative 
actions. 

55. Our knowledge posits external objects before 
we have got the knowledge of the self. When we get 
this knowledge, knowledge loses all external reference 
and remains identified with (supported by) the self 
alone and for it there is no longer any world of 
external objects. 

56. As the world is not there, there is nothing which 
can be a means to an end; and so there is no room for 
any positive action. Negative action is not also possi¬ 
ble, as there is nothing from which one can abstain. 
Thus negative actions as well as positive ones are 
barred by true knowledge. 

57. When true knowledge once arises it cancels 
ignorance and so cancels the whole world which is a 
product of ignorance. 

58. If knowledge were limited by the determina¬ 
tions of space and time, it might take place little by 
little. But it is not so. Space and time are products 
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of ignorance. Wlien knowledge comes, it comes all 
at once and ignorance is destroyed once for all. 

59. When knowledge cancels ignorance with all its 
effects, there remains nothing else to be done. 



60. Some people however think that even on the 
cessation of an illusion, the effects of the illusion con* 
tinue to exist. Thus when a man takes fright on 
seeing (through mistake) a snake in the place of a 
stick, he continues to tremble even when his mistake 
is corrected. In the same way the man who has ob¬ 
tained true knowledge and has thus cut off the root 
of illusion will continue to perform certain actions. 

61. Just as an uprooted tree perishes only be being 
dried up (i.e. takes time to be extinct), so does a man, 
who has learnt the truth about the self, lose his body 
by enjoying the fruits of his past actions and by not 
engaging himself in any further actions with a desire. 

62. It is not to be feared that a man with self- 
knowledge, as he does not recognise ordinary distinc¬ 
tions. will allow himself unbridled licence in his acts. 
In that case what would be the distinction between a 
dog and a sage if both of them could eat impure 
things ? 

63. From unrighteous acts arises ignorance which 
leads to acts of licence. But knowledge arises from 
righteousness. So how can there be any licence in 
eating and drinking or in any other form in the state 
of knowledge when we rise even above righteousness ? 

64. The all-seeing lord has prohibited in the Gita 








all irregular conduct on the part of a man of self- 
knowledge. (iv., 19., xiv. 22). 

65. What to speak of a man who has got know¬ 
ledge which burns away the root of all positive actions, 
even an aspirant after release, (who has not yet got 
knowledge), never deviates from the course of right 
conduct. One does not work for that from which one 
has turned away. The aspirant after release has turn¬ 
ed away from the three worlds (heaven, hell & earth). 
So there is nothing for him to strive after, (up. sah. 
xviii, 231). 

66. No man however hungry will take poison. 
What to speak of a man who has satisfied his desire 
with delicious sweets ? The man who has obtained 
the supreme bliss of self-knowledge will not even 
think of worldly pleasures which are poison to him. 

67. So neither a man who aspires after freedom 
nor a person who has attained the goal can have any 
tendency towards positive or negative actions, due to 
attachment or antipathy. Attachment or antipathy 
by which men are induced to different activities is a 
sign of ignorance; and he, who is still under the domi¬ 
nation of attachment and antipathy, can never have 
true knowledge just as a tree with fire in its core 
can never put forth new green leaves. 

68. Only a person, who has no egoism, vanity or 
hatred towards any being and is possessed of other 
virtues, can have true knowledge but never a man 
whose mind is directed towards external things. 




69. Tlie sage who has attained right knowledge 
has still such virtues as freedom from hatred etc. 
These virtues are not practised as means to some end. 
The}’- follow without effort from the nature of the sage. 

70. This book is intended to teach the nature of 
the self and those who would understand (accept, assi¬ 
milate) it, should not be men of vicious tendency but 
should be carefully practised in such virtues as free¬ 
dom from vanity, non-hatred, etc. 

71. Those who would teach the book, should not 
teach (give) it to a man who has not renounced the 
world or freed himself from desire or is not possessed 
of spiritual discipline. 

72. There will remain nothing else to be learnt 
for a man who has learnt the truth from it. But one 
who has not yet given up actions (even of religious 
merit) will not know the truth easily. 

73. Those, who have given up all actions and have 
got peace and no desire in their minds, are possessed 
of self-restraint and have got their minds turned in¬ 
wardly towards the self, will know the truth as it has 
been explained here. 

74. The truth explained in this book was learnt 
at the feet of the great &ri Saukaracharya and so 
people should not be prejudiced against it. But it 
should be examined carefully by people of right un¬ 
derstanding, for they alone can truly judge the merit 
or defect of a work. 

75. To people of narrow mind even what is well- 



said does not appear well, just as the sun does not 
appear to those who can see only at night. But to people 
of pure heart there appear, as it is said, jewels of 
great value everywhere. 

76. Just as Bhagiratha brought the holy Ganges 
from the god Sankara, who had got it from the lord 
Visnu, down to the earth to save mankind, I, too, 
having obtained the truth of the Vedanta from San¬ 
kara (charya) who got it from the great lord, have 
explained it to the suffering humanity out of good 
will towards them to save them from the series of 
births and deaths. 

77. I now bow down again to my teacher who, 
having cut through the darkness of ignorance, the 
root of the world, with the razor of reason, revealed to 
us the divine, pure, shining knowledge of the Vedan¬ 
ta which dispels the ignorance of our mind and which, 
being concerned with a transcendent (supersensuous) 
reality, is never contradicted at all. 


THE END 
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